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DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 


Samkara’s Arguments 


Against the Buddhists’ 


MUCH HAS BEEN SAID on the relation of Sarnkaracarya to 
the Buddhists, and the views which are current on this topic differ as much 
as black differs from white. The more enthusiastic of Sarnkara’s followers 
claim that he is chiefly responsible for driving the Buddhists out of India. 
Their sectarian opponents, on the other hand, have claimed that far from 
opposing Buddhism Sarnkara secretly accepted its doctrines and introduced 
as many of them as he could into the Vedanta tradition. Scholars outside 
of India have also been far from agreement in their opinions, for some have 
emphasized the practical element of Sarnkara’s doctrine, which is certainly 
opposed to Buddhism, while others, by emphasizing the idealistic and acosmic 
elements, have reduced the differences to a minimum. In Japan, where the 
Buddhist teachers of the past are held in great respect, scholars have followed 
still a different path, arguing that Sarnkara failed to understand Buddhism, 
whatever his attitude to it may have been. 

In this conflict of opinions, no one, to the best of my knowledge, has availed 
himself of two methods of research which I think may minimize prejudice 
and lead to a more rational and more widely acceptable solution. These two 
methods are the comparison of the commentaries of Sarnkaracarya and 
Bhaskara on the Brahma-siitra and the comparison of the arguments Sarnkara 
uses against the Buddhists in his Brahma-sitra-bhasya with those he uses in 
commenting on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 1 do not say that these methods 
will solve all problems, but they will help, and for the following reason. 

It becomes very clear from a comparison of Sarnkara and Bhiaskara that the 
major part of Sarnkara’s commentary on the Brahma-sitra is not original 
with Sarnkara but is repeated from what commentators had written in the 
past. What we have in the Brahma-sitra-bhasya is the accumulated philoso- 
phy of a millennium. It is true there are original elements, some of them 
very important, and, as I hope to show, these elements can sometimes be 





1The substance of this paper was delivered in the form of a lecture before the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, November 25, 1952. 
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recognized as original, but it is tradition that forms the mainstay. Now, to 
determine Sarnkara’s exact attitude toward Buddhism, it is essential that we 
attempt to disentangle what is original with Sarnkara from what is not. Let 
me point out briefly the means at our disposal. 

Sarnkara’s is the most ancient commentary that has been preserved on 
the Brahma-sitra, that collection of laconic utterances which summarize the 
philosophy of the Upanisads. Sarhkara wrote this commentary probably early 
in the eighth century A.D.” The next most ancient commentary to survive is 
that of Bhaskara. This has been published in only one edition, based on 
few and corrupt manuscripts, and badly edited.** Despite this, it is usually 
possible to make out Bhaskara’s meaning with the help of Sarnkara and 
other texts. This commentary of Bhaskara is referred to by Vacaspati Misra 
in about A.D. 850.° Bhaskara, in turn, refers to arguments which seem to 
have been raised first by Sarnkara’s pupils, SureSvara and Padmapada.* He 
should, therefore, be at least two generations younger than Sarnkara. If we 
place the date of his commentary at A.D. 800 we shall not be far wrong. 

These are the two most ancient commentaries that have been preserved. 
However, we know that many commentaries had been composed before this 
time. Bhaskara is particularly valuable in furnishing evidence of this. In 
the course of his comment he refers frequently to the opinion of earlier 





* The dates a.p. 788-820, which have been widely accepted for Samkara in the past, must be pushed 
back. A detailed and scholarly treatment of the subject will be found in the first volume of Hajime 
Nakamura’s Japanese work Shdki no Vedanta Tetsugaku (Tokyo: Iwanami Shidten, 1950), pp. 63-121. 

The early limit for Sarnkara is the date of Dharmakirti, whom Samkara quotes in his U padesa-sabasri, 
Krsna Sastri Navare, ed. (Bombay: Jagadishvara Press, 1886), XVIII.142. Dharmakirti rose to fame 
between the visits to India of Hsiian Tsang and I Ching, that is, between a.p. 634 and 673. The later 
limit is given by two sets of facts. (A) Sarnkara’s pupil Sureévara is quoted by Vidyananda, who must 
have lived slightly before a.v. 800. See Pathak in “Bhartrhari and Kumirila,” Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XVIII (1894), 225-229. (B) There must be at least two genera- 
tions between Samkara and Vacaspati Misra, who wrote the Nyéya-suci-nibandha in a.p. 841. The 
generations, on Nakamura’s showing (op. cit., p. 89 and p. 98, note 12), are: Samkara, Srivatsanka, 
Bhaskara, Vacaspati. Nakamura bases this at least in part on Yamuna’s Siddhi-traya. Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series Work No. 10 (Benares: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, 1900), p. 6. One can prove 
the same result perhaps more surely by taking the following sequence: Sarnkara, Padmapada and Sureé- 
vara, Bhaskara, Vacaspati. For evidence that Bhaskara is later than Sarnkara’s pupils Padmapada and 
Suresvara, see note 4 below. 

°** Brabmasitra with a Commentary by Bhaskaracharya. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Work No. 20 
(Benares: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, 1903-1915). , 

*See, for example, Bhamati and Kalpataru on Il.iii.9; IIL.iii.29; ILiv.27. See The Brahma-sitra San- 
kara Bhasya with the Commentaries Bhamati, Kalpataru and Parimala (Bombay: Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
1938). Vacaspati’s references to Bhaskara were first brought to notice by M. Hiriyanna in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Istasiddhi. Gaekwad Oriental Series No. 65 (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1933). 
A more complete listing of the references will be found in Nakamura, op. cit., pp. 91-97. 

“Thus, Bhaskara gives the following argument (op. cit., p. 19, lines 7 ff.): “If you say that ignorance 
(avidya) is beginningless, then there can be no release, for it could be no more destroyed than brabma. 
Or, if it has a beginning, whence does it arise? And if it does arise, since it is then an effect, it must be 
a real thing; whereby your thesis is destroyed that ignorance is unreal (avastu), for no unreal thing 
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teachers. Unfortunately, he never mentions their names. He introduces their 
remarks by “ke cit tu” (but some people), “apara ahub” (others say), and 
similar expressions. It is possible, however, by a painstaking comparison of 
these remarks, to join certain ones together and to make out some idea of 
the major trends in Brahma-satra interpretation that preceded both Bhaskara 
and Sarnkara. 

Historically, perhaps the most important of these previous interpreters is 
a philosopher referred to by Bhaskara and by Sarmkara’s followers as the 
vrttikara, that is, the commentator. To distinguish him from others I shall 
call him the “Protocommentator.” Now, a most interesting fact appears 
from a comparison of Sarnkara and Bhaskara. Whenever we are told by the 
supercommentators that Sarnkara is departing from the views of the Proto- 
commentator, we find Bhaskara upholding these very views and passionately 
objecting to Sarnkara’s departure.” I think it is quite clear that Bhaskara’s 
commentary is based in large part on this pre-Sarnkaran vrtti (commentary). 

A second interesting fact is that a very large part of Bhaskara’s comment 
is substantially the same as Sarnkara’s. Yet, we cannot suppose that Bhaskara 
often copied from Sarnkara, for Sarnkara was his archenemy. In the first 
two books of Bhaskara’s commentary, out of forty-five references to earlier 
interpreters, seventeen are to Sarnkara and many of these are vitriolic. Refer- 
ring to specific doctrines of Sarnkara, he says, “No one but a drunkard could 
hold such theories” (1.i.4; p. 20, line 23). With reference to the whole 





like a hare’s horn arises. Again, ignorance cannot belong to brabma, for the nature of brabma is pure 
consciousness and incomparable bliss; nor can it belong to the individual soul, for you admit the existence 
of no individual soul different from brabme.” Similar arguments are again put forward by Bhaskara 
(op. cit., p. 95 lines 26 ff.). 

Now, Sarnkara, to the best of my knowledge, nowhere says that ignorance is unreal. See my article 
“Samkara on the Question: Whose is Avidyi?” Philosophy East and West, III, No. 1 (April, 1953), 
69-72. It is Padmapada who says this. See Hacker, Untersuchungen tiber das friibere Vedanta (Mainz: 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Klasse, 1950), pp. 2017-2018. Again, Sarnkara never gives any locus of ignorance (avidyé). Sureivara, 
however, held the locus to be the individual soul (Hacker, ibid., p. 1973) and Padmapada held the locus 
to be brahmatma (ibid., pp. 2026-2027). 

I formerly believed that tradition might be correct in making Bhaskara a contemporary of Sarnkara. 
But the above facts make it fairly certain that he was at least two generations later. 

*For example, on Brabma-sitra 1.1.19 Govardhana and Anandagiri attribute Sarnkara’s first exegesis 
of the énandamayatma (bliss-self) to the Protocommentator. The Brabma-sitra Shankarabbasyam with 
the Commentaries Ratnaprabba, Bhimati and Nyéyenirnaya (Bombay: Nirnaya Sagar Press, 1904), 
p. 125. This is the interpretation followed by Bhaskara, who finds fault with Sarnkara’s second and pre- 
ferred interpretation, saying, “The proper way to interpret this siéfra is the traditionally handed down 
way” (Bhiskara, op. cit., p. 29, lines 6-7). 

On Brahma-sitra 1.i.23, Sarnkara, according to the supercommentators, is impugning the Protocom- 
mentator when he says, “Some adduce under this stra ‘pranasye prénam etc.,’ but this is wrong.” 
Bhiskara, however, clearly accepts the adduction. 

Compare also Sarnkara and Bhaskara on Brabma-sitre 1.i.25; Lii.23; Liv.26. 
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school of Sarnkara, “they destroy the meaning of the s##tras and lead students 
into error” (IILii.3). Again, Bhaskara speaks of “the mayavadins hanging 
on to Buddhist doctrine” (ILii.29), and of “this despicable, broken-down 
mayavada that has been chanted by Mahayana Buddhists” (L.iv.25). 

I do not think Bhaskara often borrows directly from Sarnkara. We are, 
rather, to explain the similarity by supposing that Sarnkara, as well as Bhas- 
kara, follows in the main the old Protocommentator. He may depart from 
him on crucial points, but the Protocommentator furnishes the framework 
of Sathkara’s Brahma-sitra-bhasya also. 

Now, if this is so, we have at last an instrument for determining what is 
original and what is traditional in Sarnkara’s philosophy. Where Sarhkara 
and Bhaskara agree, the text is traditional and goes back to the Protocom- 
mentator. Where Bhaskara criticizes Sarnkara, the probability is that the 
doctrine does not go back to the Protocommentator. It may, of course, go 
back to some other Vedanta tradition. Of that we cannot be certain without 
further evidence, such as is sometimes afforded by Gaudapada or the Vakya- 
padiya. Nor can we reach any conclusion where Sarnkara and Bhaskara dis- 
agree without Bhaskara’s actually criticizing Sarnkara. The instrument is 
not perfect. It is, however, a great help. 

There is, as I have indicated, one further instrument that may be used: 
a comparison of Sarnkara’s doctrines as given in his Brahma-satra-bhasya 
with what he gives us elsewhere. Especially valuable in this regard is his 
commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, for we know definitely that 
this commentary is by Sarnkara, it is the longest of all Upanisad commen- 
taries attributed to him, and it includes the most philosophical discussion. 
Such a comparison leads to interesting results. First, and this is Kathe 
Marschner’s discovery, there are scarcely any outright contradictions between 
the two works. Second, and I believe this has not been pointed out, the 
emphasis of the two commentaries is very different. For example, some of 
Sarnkara’s greatest arguments in the Brhadaranyaka are directed against the 
bhedabheda (doctrine of identity in difference), and these arguments are 
found throughout that work.® Similar arguments are rare in his Brahma- 
siitra-bhasya and with one exception are limited to a few lines.” Or, to come 





* This is noticed by Hiriyanna, “Bhartrprapafica: An Old Vedantin,” Indian Antiquary, LIM (1923), 
84, where it is also noticed how Sureévara tries to effect a compromise of bhedabheda with his master’s 
view. 

"The exception is ILi.14. For brief remarks see IL.iii43; ILiii.48; IL.ii.29. On the other hand, 
Sarhkara occasionally uses bbedabbeda terminology in his Brabma-sitra-bbasya, ¢.g., in speaking of 
héryavastha and karanévasthe (I1.i.9), and his general attitude is to regard bhedabbeda as a provisionally 
valid point of view. 
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to the proper subject of this paper, the arguments against Buddhism, we 
shall have occasion to note that the two great arguments which Sarhkara 
does not share with Bhaskara re-occur at length in the Brhadaranyaka com- 
mentary, while of the arguments he does share a large number are there 
omitted. 

The explanation of this state of affairs, I think, is this: Sarnkara’s 
Brhadaranyakopanisad-bhasya is a far more original piece of writing than 
his Brahma-sitra-bhasya. In commenting on the Brahma-sitra Satnkara is 
very careful not to depart from tradition. On the other hand, in comment- 
ing on the Brhadaranyaka it appears to be his intention to break with tradi- 
tion. He disagrees time and again with Bhartrprapafica, who was probably 
the most famous interpreter of that text before Sarnkara’s time.* 

Let me now apply these criteria of originality to the most notable anti- 
Buddhist arguments in Sarnkara’s Brahma-sitra-bhasya. We shall see whether 
this new method leads to significant results. 

The anti-Buddhist section of the Brahma-sitra consists of fifteen sentences: 
ILii.18 through ILii.32 in the enumeration of Sarhkara. This section falls 
into two adhikaranas (topics), of which the first is directed against the 
Buddhist realists or, in the words of Sarnkara, against those Buddhists who 
admit the existence of the external world. In this topic there are differences 
of arrangement between Sarhkara and Bhaskara, but almost complete agree- 
ment with regard to the actual arguments employed. 

Five specifically Buddhist doctrines are attacked: the doctrine of the aggre- 
gates, the chain of causation, the doctrine of momentariness, the Buddhist 
definition of space (akafa), and the theory that origin comes only from 
destruction. These doctrines are well known and I need describe them only 
briefly. 

All entities, according to Buddhist realism, are collocations of atomic parti- 
cles. Of these particles, there are a great number of types and these are 
categorized in either two or five great aggregates (samuddaya or skandha). 
The dual division is into material and mental aggregates. Against this doc- 
trine both Sarnkara and Bhaskara argue that these aggregates are impossible, 
for there is no conscious agent to cause their aggregation. Or, supposing 
that they did exist, being wholly independent, there would be no reason for 
them ever to cease. Essentially, the Vedanta argument is one of theism 
against atheism. The necessity of a conscious agent is a favorite Vedanta 





* Bhartrprapafica’s commentary, we are told, was “even more voluminous than $amkara’s.” Cf. Hiri- 
yanna, op. cit., p. 77. In this article one will find a lucid account of Bhartrprapajica’s views, based on 
quotations from Sarnkara’s commentators. The quotations themselves are gathered in Hiriyanna, “Frag- 
ments of Bhartrprapafica,” Proceedings of the Third All-India Oriental Conference, 1924, pp. 439-450. 
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argument and is not limited to attacks on Buddhism. It is employed against 
the Sarhkhya by the s#tras and at great length by the commentators (ILii.1 
ff.). It is used even against the VaiSesika (Sarnkara and Bhaskara on IL.ii.12), 
which seems in the days before PraSastapada to have been atheistic.’ This 
is obviously one of the oldest arguments of the Vedanta. 

“Chain of causation” is, perhaps, not a proper translation of pratitya- 
samutpada, but it has long been used. The chain is a sorites of twelve mem- 
bers which attempts to explain suffering and therefore life. Sensation, desire, 
taking, becoming, birth, death—each member arises in dependence on the 
preceding member and the chain is unending, like a snake with its tail in 
its mouth. Sarnkara and Bhaskara use the same criticism: The most that 
this chain can do is to state that the preceding link is the cause of the succeed- 
ing one. It remains to give a cause of the aggregates or of the chain as a 
whole. 

Sarnkara elaborates this argument more than Bhiaskara but adds nothing 
substantially new. Near the end of his comment on ILii.19 he presents a 
dilemma. How does one collocation give rise to another: like to like, or any- 
thing to anything? If the first, men would never become animals or go to 
hell; if the second, they might become elephants or gods at any moment. 
A similar anista-prasanga (absurd consequence) is found in Bhaskara six 
sétras farther on. 

Each atomic particle is considered by the Buddhists to be momentary. They 
are said, however, to be capable of forming a continuum on the analogy of 
the flame of a lamp. Sarnkara and Bhaskara claim that these two statements 
are contradictory. If the particles are truly momentary, then the action of 
the former particle must expend itself before the rise of the latter. Like the 
first of these anti-Buddhist arguments, this must be considered old, for it is 
closely related to the argument of satkéryavada (doctrine of pre-existence of 
the effect in the cause) which is a basic doctrine of the earliest Vedanta. 
The effect must pre-exist in the cause, and the cause must post-exist in the 
effect.’° 


*The word “God” is mentioned only once in the Vaiéesika-sitra and there in the argument of an 
opponent. In Pragastapida, however, it is God who gives the first impetus to the formation of the atoms. 
Prasastapada-bbhasya. Kasi Sanskrit Series No. 3 (Benares: Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, 1923), 
p. 20. Since Sarhkara takes no account of this in describing the Vaisesika system and since his description 
is at variance in other respects with Pragastapada (e.g., there is nothing in PraSastapada about caturanukas; 
cf. Brabma-sitra-bhasya I1.ii.11), one may infer that Sarnkara is describing a more archaic system. The 
Ratna-prabhba on I1.ii.11 refers to a Révana-bhasya on the Vaisesika-siitra. This appears to be now lost 
but may have been Sarnkara’s source. See S. K. Belvalkar, The Brabma-sitra of Badarayana (Poona: 
The Oriental Book Agency, 1923), Chap. II, Quarter ii, notes, p. 31. 

*This point is argued, with differences of detail, by both Sarnkara and Bhaskara on I1.i.18. Perhaps 
the most elegant exposition of the Vedanta point of view is in Sarnkara on Brhadéranyaka U panisad 
Lii.1. Anandasrama Sanskrit Series No. 15 (Bombay: Nirnaya Sagar Press, 1939), pp. 21 ff. 
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The Sarvastivadins defined 4kafa (space) as a4varanabhavamatram (simple 
absence of obstruction or covering). Both commentators object on the 
ground of Vedic scripture. The fact is that the Vedanta has no concept of 
space, and the word akafa does not mean space in the Vedanta; it refers to 
a substance and must be translated “air” or “ether.” On this question, Sarh- 
kara adds a clever quibble on the word dvarana, but it is not sufficiently 
important to detain us. 

In only one sara on this topic does Sarnkara add an argument that is both 
original and of basic importance. This is on IL.ii.25: anusmrtes ca. Indeed, 
Sarnkara’s argument here is so keen and so obviously superior to Bhaskara’s 
that if the latter were copying from Sarnkara rather than from the Proto- 
commentator he could hardly have failed to use it. 

The laconic words of the s#tra are to be translated thus: “and because of 
memory.” Both commentators start out by saying that the Buddhist doctrine 
of momentariness must imply momentariness of the perceiver as well as of 
the perceived, an implication which the phenomenon of memory proves to 
be impossible. If the man who remembers is different from the man who 
apprehended we would never have such notions as “I saw it.” 

From here on, Bhaskara and Sarnkara diverge. Bhaskara proceeds by way 
of an argumentum ad hominem. 

“The continuum of consciousness could not pass to the next world, for 
the last moment of consciousness could not jump like a frog into an inter- 
mediate body at the time of death. . . .” 

Buddhist: “Yes it could, by force of karma.” 

Bhiaskara: “There is no proof that karma has such force.” 

Buddhist: “The Buddha, who is omniscient, has said that it has.” 

Bhaskara: “There is no proof that he was omniscient.” 

We are here to suppose that the poor Buddhist remains silent, for Bhas- 
kara continues, “And since there could thus be no going to heaven or hell, 
there could be no return into the womb. So, the whole of life would be 
impossible.” 

Sarnkara’s argument is considerably longer, but may be condensed as 
follows: 

Buddhist: “As regards the notion ‘I saw it,’ this may be due to similarity.” 

Sarnkara: “No; the statement “This is like that’ refers to two entities. If 
you will not admit a single apprehender of the two entities, the statement 
will be nonsense. Furthermore, in cases such as the notion ‘I saw it,’ our 
cognition is in the form of ‘this és that,’ not in the form of ‘this is ike that.’ 
Again, we sometimes doubt of an external thing whether it is this or that; 
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we do not doubt ‘Is this the same I who saw that?’” 

This is Sarhkara at his best, literally unfolding the meaning of scripture, 
for from two words “anusmrtef ca” he has, in the course of refuting a 
Buddhist objection, greatly strengthened his favorite metaphysical doctrine, 
the permanent reality of the self. It is worth noting that the Buddhist 
objection here is idealist rather than realist. This doctrine that what we 
call identity is in fact similarity is not pressed by the Sarvastivadins. On the 
other hand, it is basic to the logic of Dharmakirti and the Buddhist idealists. 
That Sarhkara’s counterargument is his original contribution is rendered the 
more likely by the fact that he uses it again in two passages of the Brhad- 
dranyaka commentary, once in almost exactly the same form against the 
Buddhists (on IV.iii.7) and again briefly in setting forth the doctrine of 
satkaryavada (on Lii.1). 

The last argument in this section devoted to Buddhist realism is treated 
similarly by both commentators. The Buddhists claim that bhava (existence) 
arises from abhava (non-existence) or, to put it somewhat differently, origin 
comes only from destruction. The grass springs only from the perished seed. 

The criticism used by Sarnkara and Bhiaskara is that nothing can come 
from nothing. This is the maxim of Epicurus, and the reasons adduced by 
the Indians are the same as those of the Greek. They are, after all, only 
common sense. Non-being or non-existence is without distinction. That is, 
we cannot speak of different kinds of non-existence. If we allow birth from 
non-existence there would be no reason why the grass should come from the 
perished seed rather than from perished milk or from a hare’s horn.’* Some 
centuries later, the Naiyadyikas, holding the Buddhist fortress in this conflict, 
were to forge a powerful weapon against the Vedanta by analyzing so-called 
non-existence into a series of negative relations that could be distinguished 
according to the abhaviya-pratiyogitavacchedaka (limiter of the absential 
counterpositiveness ) ,’* but neither Sarnkara nor Bhaskara yet needed to worry 
about this polysyllabic menace. Of the seed, they said, it is not the perishing 
condition which causes the grass, but the non-destroyed parts of the seed 
which form parts of the grass. 

To summarize the first anti-Buddhist topic of the Brahma-satra: Sarnkara’s 
arguments against the realists contain substantially nothing new. The one 
apparent exception is the important argument on IL.ii.25, but this, as I have 





“Compare Epicurus spud Diogenes Laertius X.38: ‘Nothing comes into being out of what does not 
exist, for [if it did,] anything could come into being out of anything, having no need of seeds [peculiar 
to itself].” 

™ See Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navya-nydya Logic. Harvard Oriental Series Vol. 40 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951), Chap. II, Sec. 30. 
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pointed out, is not actually directed against the realists. It is, rather, a sudden 
preliminary thrust at Buddhist idealism. This traditionalism in Sarnkara’s 
anti-realist arguments is just what one might expect from a general view of 
the history of Indian philosophy. Buddhist realism had died in India cen- 
turies before the time of Sarhkara. The Vedanta arguments against this 
school go back to an ancient past. One might say the. whole question had 
become academic by the time of Sarhkara and that it is only his literary skill 
that enables him to impart warmth to the conflict. 

When we come to the second topic, dealing with Buddhist idealism, we 
face a different situation. 

The topic of Buddhist idealism begins with Brahma-sitra I1.ii.28: nabhava 
upalabdheh (the world is not non-existent, because we apprehend it). This 
and the four succeeding s#tras have long been the subject of scholarly debate, 
both as to their original intention and as to Sarnkara’s interpretation of them. 
A comparison of Sarnkara and Bhaskara on these five satras shows very 
striking differences. Bhaskara even omits two of the sé#tras, considering 
that they belong rather with the commentary than with the basic text.’* And 
for the rest, the major part of his comment consists of criticisms of Dharma- 
kirti and Sarnkara. Since these cannot derive from the Protocommentator, 
I am led to believe that the Protocommentator had much less to say on this 
topic than on the last. 

It may be worth while to digress for a moment to say that inferences as 
to the date of the Brahma-sitra based on these five anti-idealist sd#tras seem 
to me to rest on very shaky ground."* There is no part of the Brahma-sitra 
on which tradition is so vague. The Buddhist arguments that are severally 
attacked by the various commentators, so far from being Siinyavada, which 
Jacobi claimed was the original enemy, are not even early Vijfidnavada. They 
are chiefly derived from Dharmakirti, who lived in the seventh century. No 
other section of the Brahma-sétra is under such strong suspicion of being 
an insertion. Except for these five s#tras, I can see no reason for placing the 
Brahma-sitra later than the time of Christ. To shift the date five centuries 
or so on the basis of five sa#tras, two of which are not even universally recog- 
nized, seems to me to be opposed to all historical method and common sense. 

To return to Samkara. He begins his comment on IL.ii.28 with an elaborate 
idealist parvapaksa (statement of opposition) consisting of five arguments 
designed to show the unreality of the outer world. The arguments are taken 





“*Bhiskara omits s#fras 31 and 32, Raminuja, Srikantha, and Sripati omit 31 but not 32. 
*T refer in particular to the attempt of Jacobi, “The Dates of the Philosophical Sitras of the Brah- 
mans,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXXI (1911), 1-29. 
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chiefly from Dharmakirti and are answered seriatim. 

One of the arguments runs as follows: Although cognition remains the 
same wherever it arises, it does so always with a certain particularization, that 
is, with a bias toward a particular object. Our cognitions are always cogni- 
tions of something. This particularization being, so to speak, completely 
enclosed in the knowledge, there is no need of our positing anything outside 
the knowledge. The particularization need actually be only of the cognition, 
not of the thing. The pertinent verses of Dharmakirti are actually quoted 
by Bhaskara, who refers to the author scornfully as viprabhiksu, i.e., the 
Brahmin monk (Bhaskara, op. cit., p. 123, line 15). One of the verses occurs 
in Dharmakirti’s Pramana-varttika, but both verses actually occur together 
in the same author’s Pramana-viniscaya, which is now preserved only in the 
Tibetan.” This work is undoubtedly the source on which Sarhkara and 
Bhaskara drew. 

A second argument derives from Dharmakirti’s verse: 

Sahopalambha-niyamad abhedo nila-tad-dhiyah 

Bhedas ca bhranti-vijnanair driyetendav ivadvaye.® 

(Blue and the cognition of blue are not different entities, for the 
one invariably occurs with the other. One should recognize their 
difference as due to false cognition, like [the double moon seen by 
an astygmatic] in the moon, which is single.) 

The doctrine of the simultaneity of cognition and content gains strength 
from the phenomenon of apperception, that is, cases of reflective knowledge 
in such form as “I know that I see the post.” It is said that in apperception 
the object and the knowledge are never separate. This can be only because 
they are identical in nature. 





% Apratyaksopalambhasya narthadrstib prdsiddbyati. (a) 
Avibbégo ’pi buddhyatma viparyasita-darianaib; 
Grébya-grabake samvitti-bhedavan ive laksyate. (b) 


The half-verse (2) occurs in the Pramdna-vinifcaya (Narthang edition of Tanjur, Mdo 115, folio 
274b). The complete verse (6) occurs in the same text, folio 273b, and also in Dharmakirti’s Praméne- 
varttike 11.354. I owe the reference for verse (a) to the kindness of my friend Jain Muni Jambuvijay. 
Verse (6), which Sarnkara also uses in his U padefa-sébasri XVIII.142, and which is quoted in the Serve- 
dariana-samgraba, Bibliotheca Indica Work No. 21 (Calcutta: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1858), p. 16, 
has been traced to its source by L. de la Vallée Poussin, Muséon, New Series II (1901), 182, note 86. 
See also Nakamura, op. cit., p. 103 and p. 106, note 3. 

* This is the verse quoted by Vacaspati Misra in his Bhémafi on IL.ii.28 (op. cit. in note 3, p. 544). 
It is again quoted in Serve-darsana-samgrabe, p. 16. The two halves did not originally belong together. 
They are traced by de la Vallée Poussin (op. cit., p. 182, note 85) to Praména-viniicays, Tanjur Mdo 
115, folio 274a, and to Praména-varttika, ibid., folio 239b. In the recently recovered Sanskrit text of 
the Pramdna-vérttika the second half-verse forms part of III.388 (Dharmakirti, Proménavarttikam with 


Commentary of Manorathanendin, Rahula Sarnkrtyayana, ed. Patna: Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1938-40). 
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Sarnkara’s particular answers to these Buddhist pronouncements are not 
so important as his general criticism. In particular, he says that if knowledge 
takes the form of the object from its, so to speak, containing it, this fact 
could not be so if there existed no object. Again, the fact that idea and 
object occur together in apperception shows no more than that they stand 
to each other in the relation of means and object. 

More important are the general criticisms. No one apprehends a post or 
a wall as an apprehension, but only as an object of apprehension, namely, 
a post or a wall. This is almost the same as the argument in favor of true 
identity that I have pointed out above and that I tried to show is original 
with Sarnkara. When we recognize something, we recognize that A is B, 
not that A is like B. 

Finally, Sarnkara uses the following argument, and this is his heaviest 
artillery. He uses it again in commenting on the Brhadaranyaka (IV.iii.7), 
but it is significantly absent from Bhaskara. 

There must be something beyond the cognition, namely, a cognizer. 

The Buddhist is then made to object that to allow the cognition to be 
grasped by something outside itself leads to an infinite regress. Something 
still further must then grasp the grasper. It is to avoid this that he stops 
at the cognition, which he regards as self-luminous, like a lamp. 

But Sarhkara counters by saying that this cognition could not be reached 
by any means, nor could it have anyone to understand it. It would be like 
a thousand lamps set in a wilderness. For illumination the lamp needs an 
eye. A witness is necessary in order to have a cognition. And there is no 
logical necessity (4kanksa) for something to grasp the grasper. The witness 
stands self-proved. 

Buddhist: “But in urging against me the self-validity of the knower you 
are merely using my theory under a different name.” 

Sarnkara: “No, because you claim that cognition is momentary and 
multiple.” 

I ask the reader to bear these final words in mind, for I shall refer to them 
again in summing up Sarnkara’s attitude. 

Another of the idealist arguments set forth in II.ii.28 receives its answer 
in the next s#tra. Here Bhaskara and Sarkara agree even to the point of 
verbal similarity and the argument must go back to the Protocommentator. 
Sarnkara, as we shall see, has been accused of hypocrisy in repeating the tradi- 
tional view. 

The Buddhist argument runs thus: Just as our ideas of dreams and mirages 
have the form of perceiver and perceived although they lack external objects, 
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so also do our ideas in the waking state. Or, to put the matter more simply: 
The ideas we have in dreams are false; therefore, the ideas we have when 
awake are false, because they are ideas. 

The answer is based on common sense. Dreaming is different from waking. 
The ideas we have in dreams are different from those we have when awake. 
The first are sublated by awakening; the second are not. 

Bhiskara is infuriated by Sarnkara’s conservative piety. Referring to “those 
mayavadins who hang on to Buddhist doctrine,” he claims that the present 
séitra shows their philosophy to be entirely wrong. I shall return to this 
question later. For the present let me point out two facts. Sarnkara does 
not use this argument again against the Buddhists in the Brhadaranyaka, but 
he nowhere contradicts it. It is Sarnkara’s followers who slip over into the 
Buddhist position, not Sarnkara. The author of the Viveka-cédamani uses 
exactly this Buddhist argument to prove the unreality of the external world.” 
But the author of the Viveka-cadamani was not Sarnkaracarya."* 

Let me complete my survey of the anti-idealist topic. Under ILii.31 Sarn- 
kara considers briefly the daya-vijiana of the Buddhist idealists. Alaya- 
vijhana of reservoir-consciousness is a concept set up by the Vijfanavadins 
to provide something permanent in the constant flux of momentary particles. 
It is a consciousness or cognition as abstracted from all terms of the relations 
in which cognition occurs. That is, it is pure consciousness, not consciousness 
of anything. Metaphysically it is similar to Sarnkara’s brahma, which is 
knowledge devoid of all the terms in which knowledge occurs, in other words, 
pure knowledge, not knowledge of anything. But there is a psychological 
and historical difference between the two terms. First, let me paraphrase 
Sarnkara’s words on IL.ii.31. 

“The reservoir-consciousness that you set up, being momentary, is no better 
than ordinary consciousness. Or, if you allow the reservoir-consciousness to 
be lasting, you destroy your theory of momentariness.” 

The reservoir-consciousness appears to Sarnkara as the last-minute thought 
of a school which has spent most of its effort in nihilism, a notion pulled 
in by the hair to save the system from becoming sheer nonsense. His own 
brahma as pure knowledge, however, he regards not as the outcome of nihil- 
ism, but as the quintessence of positive reality. 

Finally, Sarnkara casts a glance at the Sinyavada, which he has elsewhere 





™" Viveha-cidémani 170. See Swami Madhavananda, Vivekachudamani of Sri Sankaracharya, Text, 
with English Translation, etc. (5th ed., Mayavati, District Almora, Himalayas: Advaita Ashrama, 
1952). 

See my article “The Study of Samkaracarya,” Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
XXXIII (1952), 7. 
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neglected. “The Siinyavada,” he says, and he repeats himself word for word 
on Brhadaranyaka WV .iii.7, “being contradictory to all valid means of knowl- 
edge, we have not thought worth while to refute.” He then adds the impor- 
tant statement: “Common sense (loka-vyavahara) cannot be denied without 
the discovery of some other truth.” 

Sarnkara’s arguments against the Buddhists in his Brahma-sutra-bhasya end 
at this point. Having reviewed them in detail, let me now offer some general 
considerations. 

In the first place, we see that the majority of these arguments are tradi- 
tional. But, granted this basic fact, there is still a noticeable difference be- 
tween Sarnkara’s arguments against the Buddhist realists and those against 
the idealists. The arguments against the idealists show more originality. This 
is entirely in keeping with what we know of the history of philosophy. In 
India of the eighth century, Buddhist idealism was still a living system of 
thought although its influence was rapidly declining. 

Two important arguments against the idealists appear to be Sarhkara’s 
original contribution: the argument for identity and the argument for the 
witness. Both of these are found elsewhere in Sarnkara and are noticeably 
absent from Bhaskara. Both of them are positive arguments in that they go 
far beyond the simple refutation of an opponent's theory. Both arguments 
are integral to Sarnkara’s system of metaphysics, for the witness is the center 
of all Sarnkara’s philosophy. It is the light by which everything is seen, the 
light of which the sun and moon are pale reflections. It is not only real but 
so egregiously real that the workaday world fades into mist beside it.’ And 
the only fact that enables us to realize this truth is that it is the witness 
within ws. We realize it by realizing an identity: “tat tvam asi” (that art 
thou); or “brahm’smi” (I am brahma). This is no watered similarity as if 
we should say, “I am something like brahma”; it is an absolute identity and 
this is ultimately proved simply by psychological experience.’® As Sarnkara 
states at the beginning of his Brahma-sitra comment: Everyone has the 
notion “I am”; no one can deny the self, for it is the self even of the denier. 
Both these arguments, that of the witness and that of identity, are at the 
very center of Sarnkara’s system of Vedanta. 

Let me next consider Bhaskara’s charge of hypocrisy against Sarnkara. The 
same charge has been brought forward by a few scholars in modern times 
also. It may be put most strongly as follows. In arguing against the Vijiia- 
navada, Sarnkara seems to argue as a realist. Certainly he seems to insist on 





See Samkara, Brabma-sitra-bhasya (edition given under note 3) I.i.1 (p. 81); Li4 (p. 134); ILiii.7 
(p. 585). 
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the reality of the external thing. On the other hand, when developing his 
own system of philosophy, he claims not once but a hundred times that the 
world is unreal, as unreal as the foam on water, as the trick of a magician, 
as a mirage, as a dream. If not hypocrisy, this is at least a logical contradic- 
tion. Or is it? 

Notice, first, that in arguing with the Buddhist idealists Sarnkara’s emphasis 
is not so much on the necessity of the external world as it is on the necessity 
of something beyond cognition. He has at least psychological justification 
for this so long as his brahma is conceived as the cognizer rather than as 
cognition itself. When it comes to logical definition, of course, there is small 
difference between the Buddhist and the Vedanta concepts, but Sarhkara ad- 
mits that brahma is not logically definable. And then he leaves himself a 
logical loophole. Remember his words: “Common sense cannot be denied 
without the discovery of some other truth.” Indeed, Bhaskara, in condemn- 
ing Sarnkara, seems to have understood Sarnkara’s point of view perfectly. 
“Perhaps you reason thus,” he says. “So long as there is no other, permanent 
entity, pure consciousness is to be denied. But when there is the true dtma, 
then we can get rid of the world.”*® Bhaskara goes on to ask, “What sort 
of logic is this?” But to answer his question would require a large treatise. 

I myself would judge the evidence in this way. If we are to adopt a meta- 
physical and static view of philosophy, there is little difference between 
Sarhkara and Vijiidanavada Buddhism, so little, in fact, that the whole dis- 
cussion seems fairly pointless. The central reality of both systems is a quality- 
less, changeless unity, and from this point of view there is much justice in 
the Buddhist objection that I have quoted: “But in urging against me the 
self-luminousness of the knower you are merely using my theory under a 
different name.” 

But if we try to think psychologically and historically, that is, if we try to 
think our way back into the minds of the philosophers whose works we read, 
there is a very real difference between these antagonists. 

To Sarhkara and to many of his followers there appeared almost no similar- 
ity between Kevaladvaita and idealistic Buddhism. Sarnkara did not begin by 
denying the reality of the workaday world; he was forced into this position 
in order only to explain the unchanging and eternal and universal brahma. 
This appears very clearly when we review the passages in which Sarnkara 
defends his theory of avidya (ignorance) and maya (illusion). One may 
sum up the defense under three headings. First, the inner truth (see, for 





* Bhaskara, op. cit., p. 124, line 19. 
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example, I.i.1). Given the immediate knowledge of the constant self, we 
cannot rightly attribute to this self the variations of the external world. Then, 
the ultimate truth (see, for example, II.i.27). Given the concept of a partless 
brahma, which is universal, we cannot explain the external world as parts 
of brahma, nor can we explain changing circumstances as varying states of 
brahma. The external world must be simply an appearance. Thirdly, scripture 
(for example, ILi14). Naturally, Sarnkara puts this first and derives his 
theory from his interpretation of such passages as tat kena kam vijaniyat 
(then {viz., when duality has ceased] by what means would one know what? ) 
and vacarambhanam vikaro namadheyam (according to the interpretation of 
Sarnkara, which has been much contested, this means: “the alteration [of the 
one into many] depends on speech; it is simply a name”). Whatever facet 
of this defense we examine, we find it begins with the reality of brabma; the 
unreality of the external world follows only as a deduction. 

Now, to Sarhkara and his followers it seemed that the Buddhists com- 
pletely reversed this process. They began with their theory of nihilism. They 
found no composites, no wholes, in the world, only constituents, and these 
were particles existing for only an atom of time. Everything else was divisi- 
ble; everything was constantly changing. A few Buddhist idealists, Sarnkara 
realized, had posited an unchanging unit within which all this change could 
take place and they called this unchanging continuum reservoir-consciousness 
(alaya-vijhana) or pure consciousness (vijfaptimatrata). But to Sarnkara this 
seemed simply a hypocritical attempt to patch up the picture after it had been 
torn to shreds. From his comments on Brahma-sitra I1.ii.31 and Brhadaran- 
yaka IV.iii.7 it is quite clear that Sarnkara refused to take the dlaya-vijhana 
seriously. 

From a psychological point of view, then, Sarnkara’s criticism is under- 
standable. From a historical point of view it may be justified. The historical 
difference goes back to the foundations of both traditions, to the Upanisads 
and to the words of the Buddha himself. There may be parallels between 
these two bodies of teaching, as some recent scholars have tried to show, but 
it seems to me that they are superficial parallels. 

The immediate and unmistakable concern of the Upanisads is with the one 
principle of life. The approach is sometimes realistic, sometimes idealistic, 
sometimes enlightened, and sometimes on the basis of ritual and magic. But 
the one principle is the same. It is omnipresent, it is all-powerful, and we 
are constantly told that it is bliss, that it is the one without a second, and 
that it is the existent. Throughout the words of the Buddha, on the other 
hand, there runs with equal persistence the theme of the misery of the world. 
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The world is essentially multiple, and the one hope for unhappy mankind 
is that if the dharmas (elements of existence) come into being they likewise 
cease to exist. The Upanisad tradition is essentially aristocratic and priestly. 
The Buddhist tradition, on the other hand, is one of revolt. 

Sarnkara came at a point in history when these two traditions, on an intel- 
lectual plane at least, had almost coincided. Out of their original pluralism 
the Buddhists had evolved a unity, while the Vedanta had left its early joyous 
acceptance of the whole of life. It had so concentrated its effort toward the 
peak of nirguna-brahma (qualityless brabma) that the workaday world had 
become as sorry a place as it was to the early Buddhists. But there remained 
the memory of a thousand years of mutually antagonistic traditions, and there 
was still a present and real psychological difference. On these accounts, 
Sarnkara’s arguments against the Buddhists, both those which he repeats from 
the past and those which he originates, seem to me not pointless but deeply 
significant and worthy of study. 
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Thoreau on Attachment, Detach- 
ment, and Non-Attachment 


ASCETIC DETACHMENT, often ascribed exclusively to Ori- 
ental cultures, is not commonly thought to be present in the Occident outside 
of monastic orders. It is of particular interest, then, that Henry David 
Thoreau evinced such detachment. He was too complex a person, however, 
to be represented simply as a man of detachment, for he had strong attach- 
ments also. Further, an attempt to assay his attachment and his detachment 
is complicated by the influence upon him of the Indian ideal of non- 
attachment. This paper will examine evidences of these three concepts in 
relation to Thoreau. His life and writings are equally under examination 
because the two are inseparable—he integrated his conduct with his recorded 
thought to a remarkable degree. 

For the purposes of this paper the key terms are defined as follows: “At- 
tachment” designates a preoccupation with and pursuit of goals and values 
which are purely temporal in character. “Detachment” refers to a complete 
withdrawal from the pursuit of temporal goals and values as a result of the 
conviction that they are ontologically unreal and are the source of suffering 
and frustration. “Non-attachment” connotes attainment of a transcendent 


evenness of mind which enables one to participate in the temporal process 
without attachment. 


I 


Henry Thoreau had unequivocally rejected certain attachments by the time 
he graduated from Harvard. At commencement he was chosen to debate 
with a classmate on the topic “The Commercial Spirit,” and in this discussion 
he argued that the contemporary epoch was one of unprecedented freedom 
of person and belief but that out of this freedom was unfortunately generated 
what he called the “Commercial Spirit”: 


Man thinks faster and freer than ever before. He, moreover, moves faster and freer. 
He is more restless, because he is more independent than ever. . . . 
Indeed, could one examine this beehive of ours from an observatory among the stars, 
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he would perceive an unwonted degree of bustle in these later ages. There would be 
hammering and chipping in one quarter; baking and brewing, buying and selling, 
money-changing and speech making in another. 

He found this spirit abused the world by ruthless exploitation of natural 
resources, by stifling admiration for the beauty of the earth, and by transform- 
ing men into restless animals. The origin of this commercial spirit was not 
only traceable to man’s freedom or to his vigor but more basically lay in a 
“blind and unmanly love of wealth.” Man’s thoughts and deeds were infused 
with the selfishness of this passion in domestic, political, and religious mat- 
ters. To rid America of this spirit Thoreau proposed: “Let men, true to 
their natures, cultivate the moral affections, lead manly and independent 
lives; let them make riches the means and not the end of existence, and we 
shall hear no more of the commercial spirit.”? This social diagnosis mini- 
mized the factors of freedom and vigor and maximized the importance of 
the factors of restlessness, self-centeredness, and the passion for wealth. The 
diagnosis is of importance, not only because Thoreau decried attachment 
in the form of “blind and unmanly love of wealth,” but also because he 
revealed his attachment to freedom and vigor—these values were among his 
most prized. 

A study of his Journal, which Thoreau began in the fall of his graduation 
year, 1837, further reveals a mind firm in its rejection of attachment to the 
acquisition of wealth but uncertain regarding what goal should be achieved. 
Gradually during the four years after graduation the theme of detachment 
took on definiteness. He sensed a kindred spirit in Zeno: each was bred a 
merchant and became a philosopher. Thoreau wished to be compared further 
to facts he related about Zeno: “The sun of a new life’s day rises to him,— 
serene and unclouded,—which looks over stoa. And still the fleshly Zeno 
sails on, shipwrecked, buffeted, tempest-tossed; but the true Zeno sails ever 
a placid sea.”* Indifference of mind and the practice of unwearied reviews 
of the successes and failures of the day were other Stoic values which he culti- 
vated. One must act, he suggested, and receive the effects of those acts, and 
yet one must acquire indifference, particularly to the consequences of acts— 
“it’s all the same to the Stoic.” The theme of Stoic detachment, however, 
was not the only major concern of Thoreau during this period. He voiced 
attachment to a desire to make action significant. He wished to avoid the 





*The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, F. B. Sanborn, ed., Vol. VI (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1906), p. 8. Hereafter this edition will be referred to as Writings. (Vols. I-V 
are unedited; Vols. VII-XX contain Thoreau’s Journal edited by Bradford Torrey.) 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

* Writings, Vol. VII, p. 27. 
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“Dolittle” dilemma: if a man does nothing he will properly be judged a 
“Dolittle”; if a man does something, even well, he will still be judged a 
“Dolittle” compared to another’s achievement. Cannot a man, he wondered, 
by great effort really produce something that will live “respected, intact, 
intangible, not to be sneezed at”?* These two references—to Zeno and to 
“Dolittle”—reveal a tension in Thoreau between his desire for serenity and 
his equally compelling need to act significantly. The Journal of these years 
abounds with references to aspects of this tension. He was struggling with 
a dilemma that confronts one seeking non-attachment: if one acts signifi- 
cantly, one becomes attached to the action and loses serenity; if one achieves 
serenity, one becomes detached from significant action. 

Emphasis upon detachment had increased perceptibly by 1840. With- 
drawal from society and acceptance of fate he clearly and frequently advo- 
cated. One was to withdraw to the garret amid spiders and mice, determined 
to méet one’s self there, with history’s assurance that the most positive ex- 
pressions of life had been achieved by retiring from life. Thoreau not only 
advocated retreat to a garret but praised withdrawal to a swamp: “Would 
it not be a luxury to stand up to one’s chin in some retired swamp for a 
whole summer’s day?”° The earlier balance between passages on serenity 
and on action is gone; the Journal indicates increasing emphasis upon detach- 
ment. This trend of mind is interrupted by his discovery of the philosophy 
of India. This event and its influence upon him must be examined. 


II 


An intellectually piquant period of Thoreau’s life occurred about the middle 
of the year 1841, when he discovered the philosophical and religious litera- 
ture of India.° The callow intensity of feeling of the first entry concerning 
his find provides an unexpected change from the seasoned restrained quality 
of the usual record of moral insights, dreams, nature observations, aesthetic 
reflections, and comments upon books and ideas: 


That title, “The Laws of Menu with the Gloss of Culluca,” comes to me with such 
a volume of sound as if it had swept unobstructed over the plains of Hindostan; and 
when my eye rests on yonder birches, or the sun in the water, or the shadows of the 
trees, it seems to signify the laws of them all. They are the laws of you and me, a 
fragrance wafted down from those old times, and no more to be refuted than the wind.? 





* Ibid., p. 35. 

5 Ibid., p. 141. 

* Thoreau was already in possession of some knowledge of Indian culture, indicated by two Journal 
passages, but neither reference could be termed complimentary. Ibid., p. 47 (a literary echo of the 
Indian myth of the universe resting upon a tortoise) and p. 55. 

" Ibid., p. 261. 
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This state of excitement appears to have been sustained from June through 
August. In the latter month he confessed himself unable to “read a sentence 
in the book of the Hindoos without being elevated as upon the table-land 
of the Ghauts.”* The following day he recorded that the impression gained 
from this book had awakened him before any cock crew. 

Thoreau’s initial animation over Indian philosophy, rather than presenting 
him with novel perceptions, intensified his concern with ideas to which he 
had already given considerable attention. His evaluation of Oriental litera- 
ture reveals an interest in ascetic practices characteristic of one who has a 
penchant for detachment; to him the austerities advocated by the laws of 
“Menu” were tempting, a kind of “refined luxury.” He praised the emphasis 
placed upon purification and sacrifice in these laws and wrote concerning the 
application of the laws of Manu to his own experience: “One may discover 
the root of a Hindoo religion in his own private history, when, in the silent 
intervals of the day or the night, he does sometimes inflict on himself like 
austerities with a stern satisfaction.” * 

This discovery of Indian philosophy also led Thoreau to quote and com- 
ment upon concepts which show appreciation for aspects of the quest for 
non-attachment. As a poetic transcendentalist he had often written of the 
paucity of meanings communicable by language; readings in Indian philoso- 
phy underscored this conviction. The supremely religious book, he main- 
tained, rendered words unnecessary because of its use of “noble gestures” in 
which “the page nods toward the fact and is silent.”*® The very indistinct- 
ness of Hindu theogony implied a “sublime” truth because the reader’s mind 
was not allowed to “rest” with a concept of first cause but, rather, was con- 
fronted with a more significant consideration of an “increate” creator. The 
Vedas were expressed so that there was a “holding back” of the full mean- 
ing in order that readers might subsequently “explore the whole.” This 
view of language as a stimulus to non-verbal introspective exploration would 
seem to suggest that Thoreau sensed aspects of the semantic problem which 
confront one seeking non-attachment. 


Il 


In A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers there is a twenty-page 
passage™’ consisting essentially of quotations from the Bhagavad-gita and 


5 Ibid., p. 266. 
* [bid., p. 279. 
” Ibid., p. 267. 
™ Writings, Vol. I, pp. 140-160. 
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personal comments upon these quotations. Though the Week was not pub- 
lished until 1849, this passage may have been written by July, 1845.’* The 
chief internal evidence for this is the similarity of purpose—namely, educa- 
tion of the reading public to the values of Oriental scriprure—between this 
passage and the articles published in Dial (“Laws of Menu,” “The Preach- 
ing of Buddha,” and “Ethnical Scriptures” in two installments) in 1843 and 
1844."* This hypothesis provides justification for diverging from the usual 
chronological development to examine the afore-mentioned section of the 
Week. 

Thoreau judged Oriental philosophy—he noted no differences among 
Oriental philosophies—to have reached greater eminence than had contem- 
porary Occidental philosophy. This evaluation is not to be explained away 
by citing his antiquarian predilections,"* because the judgment was based 
upon his belief that Oriental philosophers more adequately considered the 
relationship of action and contemplation—specifically because they did 
“full justice to the latter.”** He charged that Western philosophers had 
not understood the meaning of contemplation in the Indian sense of 
developing a “wonderful power of abstraction”: a disciplined withdrawal of 
one’s mental powers from a concern for the empirical world in order to 
steady the mind, free of distraction, upon the discovery of new “doctrines.” 
These values of Oriental philosophy he would have his readers know. No 
evidence indicates, however, that he perceived the subtlety of the Indian dis- 
cipline of concentration (raja-yoga), which requires not only a process of 
withdrawal from sensory objects but also a liberation from the desire for 
them as well. 

Aspects of the Gita teaching of non-attachment are present in the predica- 
ment of Arjuna discussed in the Week: action is preferable to inaction, and 
Arjuna is not to forsake the calling in which he finds himself but is to accept 
his task, its faults and its satisfactions. The metaphysical goal of the non- 





“Canby claims Thoreau probably discovered the Bhagavad-gita as he was going to Walden Pond. 
H. §. Canby, Thoreau (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939), p. 199. Hereafter the Bhagavad- 
gita will be referred to as Gita. 

* The Gitd quotations may have been gathered for use in another installment of ‘“Ethnical Scriptures,” 
a projected world bible quoting chiefly ethical and metaphysical beliefs East and West. In a letter writ- 
ten to Ralph Waldo Emerson in October of 1843, Thoreau complained that “Ethnical Scriptures” was 
holding out too well (Writings, Vol. VI, p. 114). In order to reduce the size of the projects, Gité quota- 
tions may have been dropped and/or the dissolution of Dial in 1844 may have led Thoreau to publish 
this material in the Week. 

4 Seybold views Thoreau’s interest in the Oriental scriptures as probably a facet of his passion for 
antiquities. E. Seybold, Thoreau: the Quest and the Classics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1951), p. 10. 

* Writings, Vol. I, p. 143. 
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attached person, as taught in the Gitd, was noted to be timeless absorption 
in Brahman. These opening statements of Thoreau introduce long quota- 
tions from the Gita and comments upon its precept of non-attachment taken 
from the section which teaches the path of knowledge (jfiana-yoga) and the 
path of action (karma-yoga). The following statements are selected from 
among those which Thoreau quoted to illustrate what he found to be_the 


path of knowledge—a path he was to explore, after his own fashion, at 
Walden: 


“The forsaking of works” was taught by Kreeshna to the most ancient of men, and 
handed down from age to age, “until at length, in the course of time, the mighty art 
was lost.” 

“In wisdom is to be found every work without exception,” says Kreeshna. 


“The action stands at a distance inferior to the application of wisdom.” 
The wisdom of a Moonee “is confirmed, when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all 
his members, and restrain them from their wonted purposes.” 1¢ 


Thoreau made the transition from quotations illustrating the path of knowl- 
edge to those representing the path of action with the following verse: “Chil- 
dren only, and not the learned, speak of the speculative and practical doctrines 
as two. They are but one.”’” Following this quotation come various expres- 
sions of the ideal of non-attachment in relation to the life of action—state- 
ments which Thoreau believed characterized karma-yoga according to the 
Gita: 

“The man enjoyeth not freedom from action, . . . nor doth he obtain happiness from 
a total inactivity. No one ever resteth a moment inactive. ... The man who restraineth 
his active faculties, and sitteth down with his mind attentive to the objects of his senses, 
is called one of an astrayed soul, and the practicer of deceit. So the man is praised, 
who, having subdued all his passions, performeth with his active faculties all the func- 
tions of life, unconcerned about the event.” 

“Let the motive be in the deed and not in the event. Be not one whose motive for 

action is the hope of reward. Let not thy life be spent in inaction.” 


“For the man who doeth that which he hath to do, without affection, obtaineth the 
Supreme.” 


“He [the wise man] abandoneth the desire of a reward of his actions; he is always 


contented and independent; and although he may be engaged in a work, he as it were 
doeth nothing.” 1* 





™ Ibid., p. 144. 
™ Ibid. 


% Ibid., pp. 144-145. Thoreau quoted from the first European-language translation of the Bhagavad- 


gitd: Sir Charles Wilkens, The Bhagvat-Geeta, or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon (London: Nourse, 
1785). 
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Thoreau gave no exegesis of this Hindu text, but briefly sermonized on its 
relevancy to his own experience when he postponed “trivial” practicalness 
in order to hear a locust “sing.” Thoreau regarded nature as a symbol of a 
spiritual world, and thus the importance of the locust song was not found 
in the character of the auditory impressions but in the thoughts which the 
event evoked. This is borne out in the admission immediately following, 
namely, that he believed the most “glorious” fact of his experience was a 
“transient thought, or vision, or dream.” Both the Gita and the Thoreau of 
this period rejected attachment to the objects of the senses. Thoreau mani- 
fested attachment, however, to another form of temporality in his pursuit of 
transient thoughts and visions. But these visions proved not completely satis- 
fying, for Thoreau subsequently evinced his willingness to give them up in 
order to gain “one true vision.” He offered his reader no further hint regard- 
ing what kind of “vision” he hoped to attain, and closed the discussion with 
this quandary: “But how can I communicate with the gods, who am a pencil- 
maker on the earth, and not be insane?” ’® 


IV 


Even the casual reader of Walden could note characteristics which mark 
a life of detachment: Thoreau avoided the company of women; he held a 
dour view of sex; and he more than once expressed repugnance for his own 
body. George F. Whicher, an authority on Thoreau’s thought, in evaluating 
the reflections on moral purity contained in Walden, opined that the author’s 
views “would not be out of place in the mouth of a medieval anchorite.” ”° 
These years, 1845-1847, during which Thoreau wrote the bulk of that 
volume by which he is best known, demand careful scrutiny from the stand- 
point of this paper. The inquiry begins with Thoreau’s reasons for going 
to Walden: 


I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came to 
die, discover that I had not lived. I did not wish to live what was not life... nor did 
I wish to practise resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I wanted to live deep and 
suck out all the marrow of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout 
all that was not life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner, 
and reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why then to get the 
whole and genuine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if it were 
sublime, to know it by experience, and be able to give a true account of it.? 





* Tbid., p. 146. 


*G. F. Whicher, Walden Revisited (Chicago: Packard and Company, 1945), p. 89. 
" Writings, Vol. Il, pp. 100-101. 
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Thoreau’s ostensible reasons for taking the Walden Pond venture are relevant 
because they indicate that his withdrawal from society was sought in order 
to pursue this quest for the categorical significance of human life. The com- 
pulsive “Spartan-like” tone of the intentions expressed in the quotation dis- 
closes strong attachments to aspects of the quest and leads one to wonder 
whether an endeavor aiming at such absolute results could yield anything 
but disappointment. Walden reveals the findings of the experiment. 

Thoreau observed that businessmen and farmers were “restless committed 
men” who thought they must engage either in employment or in solitude; 
they were unable to understand how one could be employed in solitude. He 
prized a “broad margin” to his life, however, as he sat in a sunny doorway 
half a day at a time “rapt in revery” and found that these sessions were far 
better than those afforded by any work of the hands. At such moments 
Thoreau believed he realized what the Orientals meant by “contemplation 
and the forsaking of works.” ** The highly symbolic language he used makes 
it difficult to interpret these reveries. Were they functions of a mind attached 
to poetic musings which were made possible by cultivating detachment from 
the practical world? Or did they reveal an attempt to explore a discipline 
akin to the path of concentration (raja-yoga) or the path of knowledge (jnanz- 
yoga) and involving non-attachment? The former alternative seems to accord 
best with the fact that he concluded this discussion of contemplation by 
recalling that the townspeople regarded his life as one of sheer laziness, but 
he was sure that the birds and flowers would not find him wanting. Ap- 
parently, “contemplation and the forsaking of works” meant engaging in 
reflection upon and amid a mutually empathetic world of nature. Even 
though Thoreau’s periods of “contemplation” merged into aspects of attach- 
ment and detachment, a liminal affinity for non-attachment seemed to be 
present, adumbrated in the sentences: “There were times when I could not 
afford to sacrifice. . . the present moment to any work, whether of the 
head or hands. ... The day advanced as if to light some work of mine; 
it was morning, and lo, now it is evening, and nothing memorable is 
accomplished.” ** 

At the beginning of the chapter entitled “Higher Laws,” in which the 
majority of passages suggest aspects of detachment, Thoreau himself acknowl- 
edged that he had one aspiration toward the spiritual life and another toward 
the savage life; he revered them both, prizing the “wild” no less than the 
“good.” This might be an opaque, tantalizing perception of the non-attached 





* Ibid., p. 124. 
* Ibid., pp. 123, 124. 
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perspective wherein one regards all aspirations with a transcendent evenness 
born of desirelessness. Yet, it seems he meant only that at times, within 
obvious but unstated limits, he liked to live as the animals live. Consequently, 
a combat raged within him between his good and his wild natures. What 
caused him anguish was that he believed the “spirit” not only could transmute 
the sensuality of the body into “purity” but ought to do so. It was man’s 
generative vitality which made him either pure or unclean, depending upon 
what control he exercised. Once Thoreau seemed on the point of accepting 
the inevitability of the “reptile and sensual” drives: “Possibly we may with- 
draw from it {animal nature}, but never change its nature. I fear that it may 
enjoy a certain health of its own; that we may be well, yet not pure.”™* His 
acceptance seems an act of resignation; he would have desired the one to be 
subordinate to the other. Thoreau’s aspirations toward the spiritual life are 
summarized at the conclusion of this Walden chapter in an account of a 
John Farmer, whose views he respected, who heard a voice urging him to 
abandon his ordinary way of living to realize a “glorious” existence. The 
problem the man had to face was how to migrate to this new life, and all 
he thought of was “to practise some new austerity, to let his mind descend 
into his body and redeem it, and treat himself with ever increasing respect.” *° 
This laconic modus operandi is resignatory in tone, and is further indicative 
of detachment in its emphasis upon austerity, upon redemption of the body, 
and upon an exaggerated self-reference. 

In “Conclusion,” Thoreau counseled his readers to explore themselves sub- 
jectively, which was the one really important adventure available to every- 
one. Since he advised this venture, what, one rightly wonders, did he himself 
discover? He wrote: 


I learned this, at least, by my experiment: that if one advances confidently in the 
direction of his dreams, and endeavors to live the life which he has imagined, he 
will meet with a success unexpected in common hours. He will put some things behind, 
will pass an invisible boundary; new, universal, and more liberal laws will begin to 
establish themselves around and within him; or the old laws be expanded, and inter- 
preted in his favor in a more liberal sense, and he will live with the license of a higher 
order of beings. In proportion as he simplifies his life, the laws of the universe will 
appear less complex, and solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor weak- 
ness weakness. If you have built castles in the air, your work need not be lost; that is 
where they should be. Now put the foundations under them.?® 





** Ibid., p. 242. 
* Ibid., p. 246. 
* Ibid., p. 356. 
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Despite references to unexpected success, the passing of an invisible boundary, 
the greater freedom of higher morality, and the transmutation of solitude, 
poverty, and weakness, it is plain that his results were far beneath his an- 
nounced expectations. Granting that his original goal was overly ambitious 
in seeking to “drive life into a corner” in order to find whether it was “mean” 
or “sublime,” now Thoreau only “advances .. . in the direction of his dreams.” 
But, though he did not achieve his stated goal at Walden Pond, did he per- 
chance achieve non-attachment? The sentence which ends “he will live 
with the license of a higher order of beings” might be indicative of non- 
attachment. The key word here is “license,” and one must ask whether it 
means an unusual freedom among both thoughts and things wherein self- 
reference and the desire for results are gone, or freedom from the practical 
world and its demands, giving one an opportunity for reverie? The gossa- 
mery sentence which promises unexpected results when one advances “in 
the direction of one’s dreams” is too tenuous to be the ground for an argu- 
ment. Although Arthur Christy contended that there was a Hindu flavor 
and Vedantic cenclusion in another sentence—assuring the reader that 
through simplicity of living he “can transform solitude, poverty, and weak- 
ness” *"—actually it could have been uttered by a Stoic as well as by a non- 
attached Vedantist and is thus not conclusive in deciding whether Thoreau 
attained non-attachment or not. The interpretation that he used freedom 
from the practical world as an opportunity for engaging in reverie is indi- 
cated in the last two sentences that speak of “castles in the air.” Such castles 
were the constructions of a mind attached to introspection which hoped 
through the instrumentality of foundations to transform the castles’ ephem- 
erality into permanence. Castles, insubstantial or real, are not desired by the 
non-attached person, because he is liberated from all desire. 

Arthur Christy also argued that the Walden years were, with reservations, 
to be regarded as “a spiritual retreat akin to a Yogi's complete abstraction 
from all worldly objects.”** He quoted the judgment of Moncure Conway, 
whom he considered a well-informed contemporary: 


Like the pious Yogi, . . . so long motionless whilst gazing on the sun that knotty plants 
encircled his neck and the cast snake-skin his loins, and the birds built their nests on 


his shoulders, this poet and naturalist, by equal consecration, became a part of the field 
and forest.?® 


* A. Christy, The Orient in American Transcendentalism (New York: Columbia University, 1932), 
p. 206. Christy maintained that “Poverty, solitude and weakness are things other than themselves in the 
same sense as in Emerson’s poem [“Brahma”] the doubter is the doubt and the slayer is the slain.” 

* Ibid., p. 199. Christy used the term “Yogi” loosely, for he argued that since the Walden Pond 
experience gave Thoreau conclusions which were ‘“‘Vedantic,” it was “niggardly to deny him the name 
of Yogi.” Ibid., p. 206. * Ibid., p. 202. 
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Though Conway thought “the pious Yogi” and Thoreau were equally con- 
secrated, the analogy crumbles when the dissimilarity of goals is noted: a 
yogi aspiting to samadhi (concentration of mind) would never desire 
Thoreau’s goal to become “a part of the field and forest.” The chief internal 
evidence for Christy’s assertion that Thoreau was a “Yogi” is taken from 
Walden.* Two of the passages he cited—one in which Thoreau maintained 
that he understood what the Orientals meant by “contemplation and the 
forsaking of works,” and the other in which the results of the Walden experi- 
ment were stated—have already been analyzed and were judged to exhibit 
detachment, not non-attachment such as a yogi would possess. Christy also 
quoted the famous Walden passage about Thoreau’s having lost a hound, 
a bay horse, and a turtle dove, which is as ambiguous as it is unusual and 
does not materially support his argument. The final passage cited by Christy 
from Walden set forth some of Thoreau’s dietary reflections, but in this very 
passage Thoreau confessed that he was “far from” regarding himself as one 
of those who, when he had “true faith,” could eat anything; this admission 
indicates a behavioral distance between Thoreau and a non-attached yogi. 
The most important passage quoted by Christy in support of his proposal is 
in Thoreau’s letter to Harrison Blake written in 1849; the passage consists 
of two quotations referring to a yogi’s freedom from all chains and to the 
wonders of the contemplative life, which are references separated by the 
assurance: “Depend upon it that, rude and careless as I am, I would fain 
practice the yoga faithfully.” They conclude with the acknowledgment: “To 
some extent, and at rare intervals, even I am a yogi.”*’ The disparity between 
the propensity voiced in the first statement and the achievement spoken of in 
the second discloses that Thoreau was not a yogi in any significant sense. 


Vv 


The careful reader of the Journal is aware that, after the two years spent 
at Walden Pond, Thoreau became less concerned with the problem of how 
to live and more interested in the world about him, even to the point of 
rarely including introspective passages, heretofore numerous, in the volumi- 
nous later journals. With the lessening of his introspective concern, entries 
even vaguely suggesting non-attachment are so rare as to be of negligible 
value to this inquiry. He left Walden Pond because he had “several more 





™ Ibid., pp. 202-207. It is of interest that Christy omitted the last two lines from his quotation of the 
paragraph that recorded the results of the Walden Pond experiment; they definitely would have weakened 
his case. Ibid., p. 206. See ibid., pp. 214-233 for additional but highly speculative argument on this 
matter. 

™ Tbid., p. 201. 
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lives to live,” and now he was vigorously living them: explorer, traveler, sur- 
veyor, writer, lecturer, abolitionist, and, more exclusively than before, ex- 
aminer and recorder of the flora and fauna of woods, fields, and streams. A 
study of Thoreau’s pursuit of these various lives discloses interesting evidences 
of detachment and attachment. 

Between the years of 1850 and 1853, he was possessed by a deep sense 
of melancholy—possibly accounted for by the conjecture that he was in love 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson’s second wife, Lidian—which led him to regard 
the world of events as “vomit” and, consequently, to hold that man was 
somehow to discipline himself so as to rejoice at whatever “fate” presented 
and “die” if he could. Now he believed his aspirations to be dulled, and, 
though he felt “ripe” for something, he had actually done nothing. Reflect- 
ing upon his Walden Pond experience, Thoreau stated that he did not know 
why he went to the woods or why he returned, though he often wished 
himself back. When the creative “genius” visited him now, he was no longer 
exalted as he had been in the past. Even the solace of the woods was not 
as meaningful as before because he now too curiously observed particulars, 
which resulted in a confined view of the universe; a bird became a “mote” 
in his eye. The marks of detachment are definite: the world was hateful, 
discipline was necessary in order to accept one’s fate, and aspiration in the 
world of action was fruitless. 

Journal entries after the year 1850 disclose Thoreau’s increasing attentive- 
ness to empirical detail. He began to study plants “with more method” 
given to memorizing names and collecting specimens. This trend developed 
until the Journal became encumbered with long lists of flowers, many names 
and descriptions of birds, frequent arrangements of the names of trees and 
shrubs in the order of their leafing, lists of wild fruits in the order of their 
ripening, measurements of the heights of floods and the thickness of ice, and 
various tables recording the rates of growth of trees. It was during this period, 
also, that Thoreau made collections of fish and turtles for the scientist 
Agassiz. This interest in scientific description and collection indicates that 
for Thoreau nature was now worth knowing for its own sake. Earlier in 
the paper it was stated that he regarded it as a symbol for the spiritual world 
to which he was introspectively attached. Thus, not only was he attached 
to attaining visions induced by his observations of nature, but he also gave 
evidence of attachment in his preoccupation with the temporal objects of 
his scientific concern. 

Beginning in 1850, the finding and establishing of friendships became a 
problem which caused Thoreau considerable vexation. He confessed that he 
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lost his friends as much by his “ill-valuing” of them as by their “cheapening 
of themselves,” with the result that he could deal with them successfully 
only as memories, because in that way their ideal natures survived. True 
communication was with friends when they were absent. A long agonized 
confession discloses that he could not give explanations of himself to his 
friends because real friendships were made out of constitutional sympathy; 
estrangement, he noted, was “two friends explaining.” His personal cold- 
ness was sometimes upsetting to him, though he demanded that his friends 
accept him as he was, for it was his nature to be of “stone.” The time spent 
in the woods was spoken of as an escape from the fatal coarseness of human 
relationships. A man whose friendships thrived in inverse proportion to the 
proximity of the friends, who could not explain a misunderstanding to a 
friend, who could require friends to measure up to his peculiarly personal 
standards and yet could demand of friends that they accept him just as he 
was—such a man became detached from friends because of attachment to 
his ideal of friendship. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of Thoreau’s later years is found in his 
relationship to government. Here the complexity of the man is well illus- 
trated. Though he sought to withdraw from governmental functions, this 
detachment was disrupted on several occasions, notably, on the return to 
slavery of Anthony Burns, and on the arrest and execution of John Brown. 
At such times, Thoreau spoke out as a fiery prophet in defense of a man or 
a cause, but then withdrew to the woods and streams of Concord until shocked 
into protest by another infringement of civil liberty. His protestations were 
thunderings from Mount Sinai; his was no quiet voice speaking of the neces- 
sity for personal involvement in and acceptance of the governmental process.” 
Thus, Thoreau’s attitude toward government was compounded of a prevail- 
ing detachment from participation in its functionings, and, underlying this, 
an attachment to principles he believed it should guarantee. Non-attachment 
was not present in his attitude, however, since Thoreau believed that either 
the individual must conform to or oppose specific governmental policies. He 
appears to have been insensible to the feasibility of a person’s actively engag- 
ing in governmental affairs without attachment to them. 





"The importance of Thoreau’s political insights contained primarily in “Civil Disobedience” are not 
here disavowed; rather, what is maintained is that his uncompromising character, basically detached from 


social ties, prevented his acceptance of the ineluctable compromises involved in governmental policy 
formation. 
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After graduation from Harvard, Thoreau expressed attachment to achiev- 
ing a life that was manly, independent, and productive of something great. 
From 1841 through the Walden years, the primary expression of attachment 
was to “transient” thoughts and visions. Following the Walden experiment, 
he turned to living his “other lives” as an explorer, surveyor, abolitionist, 
creative writer, and recorder of natural phenomena; in so doing, strong at- 
tachments appeared, especially in his scientific interest in nature, in his ideal 
of friendship, and in his concern for the abolition of slavery. 

His penchant for detachment became evident during the years 1837 to 
1840, when Thoreau showed increasing interest in withdrawal from society. 
After he discovered the philosophical literature of India, he sought to incor- 
porate certain prescriptions in it concerning purification, sacrifice, and austerity 
into his own concern for detachment. The very physical conditions at Walden 
Pond furthered these emphases as well as providing relative withdrawal from 
society. In the post-Walden years, evidences of detachment appeared in 
Thoreau’s view that the world was hateful, and in his declaration that aspira- 
tion was fruitless. These years brought increasing detachment from previ- 
ously established friendships and a generally prevailing detachment from 
participation in governmental functions. 

When Thoreau struggled with the tension between his desire to act sig- 
nificantly and his wish for serenity, he was wrestling with a problem that 
has been solved by a non-attached person, who acts significantly without 
attachment and with serenity. Thoreau’s comment on quotations from certain 
sections of the Gita revealed that he approached the threshold of an under- 
standing of non-attachment. A reader of Walden occasionally encounters 
phrases which suggest a liminal affinity for the non-attached perspective, 
though their context does not mark them as expressions of its achievement. 
After leaving Walden Pond, Thoreau was no longer concerned with non- 
attachment. 

Henry David Thoreau, the individualist, did not want to be classified ac- 
cording to simple, conventional nomenclatures: hence, he probably would 
have been pleased with the conclusion to which this study points, namely, 
that aspects of attachment, detachment, and non-attachment variously. con- 
tribute, without one being predominant, to the kaleidoscopic complexity of 
both his life and his writings. 
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On the Dialectical Affinities 
Between East and West 


PART TWO 


IV 


In Part I of my paper, I have tried to expound the dialectic of mysticism 
and Kierkegaard’s “existentialism.” I shall now develop the very tentative 
suggestion I have made, namely, that an analogy to the failure of the opera- 
tions of the intellect in mystical dialectic can be sought in the failure of the 
law of excluded middle or tertium non datur in modern multi-valued logic.’ 
It is no more than an analogy and, as I am going to urge, will prove dan- 
gerously misleading if the discrepant aims of mystical dialectic and modern 
logic are not borne in mind. Yet, I am persuaded that the analogy is at least 
a little less superficial than the analogy often traced between mystical dialectic 
and the Hegelian dialectic. Hegel restricted the scope of the traditional laws 
of thought, like the tertium non datur, but only to reinterpret them as signi- 
fying the systematic completeness, coherence, or intelligibility of reality. The 
departure contemplated in modern non-Aristotelian logic is of a different 
sort.” I believe that the mystical dialectician who has glimpsed the magnitude 
of his claims may not be wholly out of sympathy with the modern tendency 
to interpret the laws of thought as conventions prescribed by language. It 
may be urged that, even according to Wittgenstein and others, language 
should conform to the structure of the real. But most languages have been 
constructed to suit the requirements of the ordinary human consciousness; 
even scientific languages do not take us beyond the common daylight of 
the mind. The mystical dialectician, who has acclimatized himself to the 
rigors of a new climate, may point out that there are no good reasons for 
holding that our ordinary languages or “logics” would serve as an adequate 
description of extraordinary states of consciousness beyond the reach of the 





1See the “Supplementary Note On Multi-valued Logics” at the end of this paper. 
*See my “On the Denial of the Law of Excluded Middle,” The Philosophical Quarterly (Bombay), 
XXIV, No. 2 (July, 1951), 59-73. 
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senses and ordinary introspection. Perhaps Hegel’s logic is the logic of ordi- 
nary consciousness im excelsis. Carnap assured us, in his The Logical Syntax 
of Language, that in modern logic “there are no morals.” The business of 
a logic, with a “Principle of Tolerance in Syntax,” is to lay down conventions 
and not prohibitions. Everybody, even the mystic, is allowed to have his 
own logic or, rather, language. All that is required of him, if he wishes to 
discuss it, is that he must give syntactical rules; he must say, for instance, 
whether his language is “definite,” i.e., whether it is one that admits of a 
law of excluded middle. 

My earlier treatment of Swami Vivekananda’s dialectic suggests some lines 
along which we can recast it if we want to exhibit its analogy to a multi- 
valued logic which rejects the unrestricted validity of the law of excluded 
middle. The propositional calculus may, in the first place, be regarded as 
the study of the relations between elementary propositions expressed by the 
words “or,” “and,” “not,” “if-then.” We can attempt to fix the meaning of 
“not” conventionally with respect to the following rules: (1) Not-a is 
logically incompatible with a. (2) Any proposition contradicting a implies 
not-a. (3) Either a or not-a is true. (4) Not-not-a is the same as a. 

It should be possible, however, to fix the meaning of negation so as to 
satisfy rules (1) and (2) only. In fact, this is what is done in the intuitionis- 
tic calculus of propositions developed by the mathematician L. E. J. Brouwer* 
and formalized by Heyting,* Glivenko,” and others. The intuitionistic ap- 
proach to mathematics departs from the classical approach by demanding a 
constructive interpretation of all existential mathematical propositions and 
by denying the unrestricted validity of the tertium non datur. In classical 
Boolean logic, a = 1 means that a is always true and a= 0 means that a 
is always false. In the case of propositions, we have the property that if a is 
different from 0 (a # 0), then a = 1. In intuitionistic logic, on the other 
hand, the set P of all propositions contains elements other than 0, 1. The 
falsity of a proposition, in this calculus, is interpreted positively, that is, as. 
the capacity to imply contradiction. Hence, we must distinguish between a 
merely failing to be true and a being false. The relations a = 1,a #.1,a= 0, 
in Brouwerian logic may be taken as expressing, respectively, that a is true, 
that a is not true (or fails to be true), and that a is false. Asserting a is the 

*“Zur Begriindung der intuitionistischen Mathematik,” I, Mathematische Annalen (Berlin: Verlag 
Von Julius Springer, Band 94 (1925), pp. 244-257. 

4 Mathematische Grundlagenforschung Intuitionismus © Beweistheorie in the series Ergebnisse der 
Mathematik und Ibrer Grenzgebiete (Berlin: Verlag Von Julius Springer, 1934), Second Section, espe- 
cially “Intuitionismus und Beweistheorie,” pp. 53-57. 


*“Sur la logique de M. Brouwer,” Bulletins de la Classe des Sciences (Académie Royale de Belgique), 
XIV (1928), 225-228; “Sur quelques points de la logique de M. Brouwer,” ibid., XV (1929), 183-188. 
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same as asserting the truth of a; it is the identical logical operation. The 
falsity of a is the proposition a = 0 and is the intuitionistic negation of a. 
But the “untruth of a” (i.e., its failing to be true) is the property a & 1 and 
cannot be an operation in P. 

Following E. L. Post, J. Lukasiewicz, A. Tarski, and others, multi-valued 
logics can be constructed by generalizing the “method of truth-tables” adopted 
for a classical two-valued logic. Hans Reichenbach‘ not long ago made an 
interesting attempt to show that quantum mechanics can be assimilated to 
a three-valued logic or language which recognizes, besides “true” (T) and 
“false” (F), a third truth-value, “indeterminate” (1). In the truth-tables 
for this trichotomous logic, a formula is a tautology if it has only T’s in its 
columns, a contradiction if it has only F’s, and “synthetic” if it has at least 
one T in its columns but also at least one other truth-value. Between syn- 
thetic and contradictory statements we have a class of statements which are 
never true, but not contradictory. They have only I’s and F’s in their columns 
or even only I’s. Hans Reichenbach has called such statements “asyn- 
thetic.” Asserting a statement means that one of its T cases holds. Asynthetic 
statements are consequently “unassertable”; but they are not meaningless 
in the sense of being excluded from the logic. 

The function of Brouwer’s logic and of Reichenbach’s logic is to intro- 
duce into mathematics and mathematical physics, respectively, a domain of 
“restricted assertability.” I hope I shall not be suspected of overdoing in- 
genuity if I suggest that this is just what mystical dialectic proposes to do 
in the much larger field of human thinking. Classical Advaita philosophy, 
which is essentially rooted in the claim to mystical experience, recognizes 
something which is neither “real” nor “unreal” nor a combination of “real” 
and “unreal.” I think that, in undertaking a comparative study, we may 
profitably translate the metaphysical contention into the recognition of a 
class of statements which are neither “true” nor “false” nor a combination of 
“true” and “false,” as these terms are ordinarily understood. Ordinary human 
experience, and the constructive interpretation of it by human reason, must, 
if the mystic is right, in principle, and not only in practice, leave certain 
features of reality as “indeterminable.” These features cannot be eliminated 
by the further development of human thought. On each new level of 
rational reinterpretation, they are bound to reappear. Metaphysical questions 





®See my “On Departures from Two-valued Logics,” in the Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Indian 
Philosophical Congress, T. M. P. Mahadevan, ed. (Madras: Indian Philosophical Congress, 1952), pp. 
173-182. 

"Philosopbic Foundations of Quantum Mechanics (2d printing, Los Angeles and Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1946), Part III, sections 28-32. 
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like “Is God in time?” and “Are God and the soul identical or different?” 
cannot be answered with “Yes” or “No,” not because the logic of reality is 
identity-in-difference, as Hegel thought, nor because the questions are sheer 
“nonsense,” as logical positivists and empiricists think, but because any 
answer to them that human thought is capable of formulating would have 
the truth-value “indeterminable” or “undecidable.” On its purely negative 
side, as restricting the domain of thought and ordinary human experience, 
the dialectic of mysticism may be thought of as analogous to the replacement 
of the matrices of a two-valued logic by those of a three-valued logic. 

To bring out the analogy between mystical dialectic of the kind that I 
have sketched and a multi-valued logic, I shall distinguish disjunction in two 
closely related senses. I shall speak of strong disjunction when “a or non-a” 
means that one of the propositions is true and a method of finding out which 
is true can in principle at least be prescribed in the domain. Mild disjunc- 
tion may be taken as signifying that it is false that both a and non-a fail 
to be true, i.e., an unspecifiable one of the alternatives “a or non-a” is always 
true. Mystical dialectic of the kind that I am contemplating, like Brouwerian 
logic, may be viewed as rejecting the mild disjunction that an unspecifiable 
one of the alternatives “a or non-a” is always true and the strong disjunction 
of which it may be regarded as a consequence. 

It remains for me to point out the disabling limitations of my analogy. 
The restriction of the “domain of assertability,” in the Brouwerian calculus 
and in Reichenbach’s three-valued quantum-mechanics language, does not 
(or, at any rate, is not intended to) crystallize as a failure. It is, on the 
other hand, due to a preoccupation (in Brouwer’s case) with the construct- 
ibility of mathematical propositions, which is a positively significant cri- 
terion, and (in Reichenbach’s case) with the verifiability of scientific prop- 
ositions in sense perception supplemented by insttumental aids, and certain 
definitions based on conventions, which is again a significantly positive pro- 
cedure. If the dialectic of the mystic is to be viewed as a significant restriction 
of the “domain of assertability,” it must be realized that the restriction turns 
on the recognition of trans-empirical levels of experience. Except for the 
mystic, who has access to such experiences, the restriction of the “domain 
of assertability” will appear arbitrary, even an evasion of problems. My 
analogy, therefore, does not represent a great advance over the classical! ter- 
minology of mystical dialectic (e.g., the Advaitin’s anirvacaniya) exposed 
more or less to the same criticism from the standpoint of ordinary logic and 
human experience. Swami Vivekananda would have pointed out, I think, 
that a multi-valued adaptation of mystical dialectic exhibits the characteristic 
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weakness of all rational attempts to deal with mystical intuition: it gives us 
a mere double negative, something neither “true” nor “false,” something 
“indeterminable.” It does not account for the “indeterminable” by producing 
the positive; it does not unfold the supreme truth which suspends all ordi- 
nary truths. 


¥ 


For a more positive, even if elusive, expression of mystical philosophy, 
we must turn to its art, its poetry. I am afraid that the mystical poets have 
been studied very little by professional philosophers, whether in the East or 
in the West. The discussions undertaken from the merely literary point of 
view are apt to leave the philosopher unsatisfied. I. H. Parsons,* for instance, 
in attempting to refute the charge of a “supposed incomprehensibility” leveled 
at modern poetry, remarks that a mood is as capable of meaning as a logical 
proposition and that a series of moods can be just as intelligible as a series 
of propositions. The philosopher would like to know what kind or degree 
of “intelligibility” poetry can have if it is independent of logical discourse. 

Hans Larsson was one of the few professional philosophers who made a 
sustained study of the claims of poetry. As indicated in this paper already, 
he was for the thoroughgoing interdependence of intuition and reason. He 
set out to show that logic is really fulfilled and not destroyed in poetry. 
Poetic intuition involves a finer, a more sustained, application of the laws 
of thought than our commonplace and shallow thinking. I am not aware 
that Larsson has been studied very much by Anglo-American or Indian 
philosophers. I propose to give some representative statements found in his 
book Poesiens Logik (“The Logic of Poetry”). The position taken up is 
indicated quite early. “Now I ought to add that, in my opinion, the dif- 
ference between intuitive and discursive apprehension is only a relative one.”® 
Even if we confine ourselves to ordinary perceptual visual synthesis, Larsson 
said, the roaming about of the eye over the details of the figure was there 
in the intuitive mastering of it, “only so quick that the discursion was not 
noticed.” *® Larsson approached the special problem of poetic intuition with 





* Editorial note to Progress of Poetry, Phoenix Library (London: Chatto and Windus, 1937). 

* Poesiens Logik, edition previously cited, p. 12. I have to thank Dr. Ingrid Wilhelmsson, vice- 
principal, Lady Doak College, Madurai, South India, for generous help rendered in the translation of the 
Swedish text of passages from the book. Dr. Wilhelmsson studied at the University of Lund in South 
Sweden where Larsson was an influential teacher in former years. For the exposition and criticism of 
Larsson I am solely responsible. 

” Loc. cit. 
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the remarks: “It is possible that intuitive synthesis might further logical 
work... .”"' “I therefore believe that ability to think with something of 
intuitive clearness and richness is logically useful and in certain spheres 
indispensable.” ** Referring to his earlier important book, Intuition, Larsson 
said: “I there defended intuition and mysticism, but only because in them, 
when they are genuine, I saw a finer, more severe application of logic. . . . 
Logic must be fulfilled and not destroyed.” ** Larsson goes into very elaborate 
details in establishing his thesis that poetry utilizes, and does not abolish, 
the laws of logic. For instance, “Why are modifying, critical, careful words 
mostly avoided in poetry? It seems that poetry has given up theoretical 
demands to appeal to feeling. ...”'* “But it does so in order to satisfy other, 
also theoretical, demands so much the better... .”** “It is no doubt Jogical 
tact which hinders us from giving exact details, even if we know them... .”** 
“In fact, we have here logical ability functioning in one of its most important 
tasks: to discriminate between the essential and the non-essential. . . .”*” 
Here are some of Larsson’s concluding observations: “In these and many 
cases we have to do with an apparently illogical procedure, but which is at 
bottom more logical than the opposite one, on the one hand, a delicately 
logical, and on the other, a crudely logical, procedure... .”'* “The crude 
logician has a more comfortable life. ... He has his given scheme for all sub- 
jects. He has introduction, thesis and conclusion.”*® But it may be that “he 
sepa facts that belong together.” *° 

I have no intention of demonstrating that Larsson’s discussion, which is 
persuasive and scholarly, lacks all application to poetry. I think his theory 
is relevant to some aspects of poetry; but not to all. Let me repeat that I 
am concentrating here on the claims of mystical poets, those who claimed 
supra-rational intuition and used poetry for clothing it. I maintain that in 
the poetry of acknowledged mystical poets like Traherne, Crashaw, Vaughan, 
Blake, Francis Thompson, and Yeats, the boundaries of our ordinary “wak- 





™ Poesiens Logik, p. 23. 

"9 Ibid., p. 24. 

™ Ibid., p. 56. 

* Ibid., p. 46. Dr. Wilhelmsson tells me that the Swedish stémning is almost as untranslatable as the 
German Stimmung carrying various shades of meaning. 

* Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

™ Poesiens Logik, pp. 46-47. 

™ Ibid., p. 145. 

” Ibid., p. 139. 

Loc. cit. Dr. Wilhelmsson says that here Larsson shrewdly anticipated the findings of Gestal# psy- 
chology. I agree; his whole treatment suggests that we should consider not only elements but the wholes 
into which they enter. 
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ing” consciousness fade away. Mystical intuition, overleaping words and 
reasons, can conjure up only images in strange juxtaposition. Isaac Watts 
found that, when the soul is lifted, reason “lies adoring.” John Bannister 
Tabb was contemptuously brief in his dismissal of the intellect. 


. . . Reason and the rays thereof 
Are starlight to the noon of LOVE.”! 


Blake claimed that, in a certain sense, we cease to exist without faith. 


If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They'd immediately, go out.?” -" 


It may be urged that the dismissal of reason by the mystical poet is premature; 
for he sometimes belies his own dicta. Discussing Croce’s contention that 
the intuitive form can exist without the logical and the conceptual, Angelo 
Crespi** observed that the theology and philosophy of Dante’s Divina Com- 
media do not cease to be such, because they are loved and sung. Dante does 
not deal with his theme in a merely imaginative fashion. Some things are 
asserted; other things are denied. The poet even argues and doubts. Crespi 
declared: “Pure intuition, far from being the whole of the artistic experience, 
is only the starting-point, and artistic experience appears as the synthesis of 
minor syntheses and analyses of many intuitions; a synthesis growing little 
by little from moment to moment, from intuitions interpenetrated and inter- 
preted by thought, as well as from thoughts imaginatively expressed.” ** 

I should not dispute Crespi’s verdict, any more than Larsson’s, if it were 
about poetry in general. It is the legitimacy of the application of the method 
to the distinctively mystical passages of poetry that I question. Let us con- 
sider the Supreme Vision by which Dante was confronted. Can it be said 
that reason had any part to play in it? Steeped in the richly significant 
Catholic traditions*’ though Dante was, he found that his theological images 





** Vernon Knowles, The Experience of Poetry (London: George Newnes, n.d.), p. 98. Cf. Percy H. 
Osmond, The Mystical Poets of the English Church (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1919); J. B. Leishman, The Metaphysical Poets (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1934). 

* Vernon Knowles, op. cit., p. 99. 

* Contemporary Thought of Italy. Library of Contemporary Thought (London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1926), pp. 86 ff. 

™*Crespi, op. cit., p. 87. Crespi (p. 86) quotes Dante’s lines: 


Nasce per quello a guisa di rampollo 
A pié del vero il dubbio ed é natura, 
Ch’al sommo pinge noi di collo in collo. 


The vero and the dubbio are significant for Crespi’s argument. 
*H. F. Dunbar, in her Symbolism in Medieval Thought and Its Consummation in the Divine Comedy 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), pp. 243-282, unfolded the fourfold approach to medieval 
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melted away in the blaze of the Uncreated Light. “O Light Eternal, who 
abidest in thyself alone and alone knowest thyself, and self-known and self- 
knowing, dost love and smile upon thyself.”** The poet gave an inkling, 
too, of the state of his soul. “For my sight as it grew clearer sank ever more 
deeply into the rays of the Light Sublime which is the Truth of Truths. 
Thenceforth my vision transcended our speech, which has no words to tell 
it, and memory fails before its overwhelming wonder.” ** Chapter and verse 
from the writings of mystics can be quoted in confirmation of Dante. Santa 
Teresa confessed: “My Lord spoke these words to me: ‘Forget yourself ut- 
terly, my daughter, leave it to me; now it is not you who are alive, but I; you 
cannot comprehend what you understand and that is understanding without 
understanding.’”** The understanding drawing “near to its desire,” and 
losing its memory, is indicative of the irrelevance of reflective analysis to these 
exalted states. The incomparable poet-mystic San Juan de la Cruz could speak 
only in exquisite images of the “holy inactivity and forgetfulness” (santa 
ociosidad y olvido) which he experienced during the “Dark Night of the Soul” 
(Noche Oscura del Alma).” 





symbolism: the literal, the allegorical, the tropical, and the anagogical. We have to consider first the 
thing or the event itself; we have then to consider what it teaches us concerning Christ, concerning 
ethics, and concerning eternity. 

For the topography of Dante’s Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, see Edmund G. Gardner, Dante in “The 
Temple Primers” (4th ed., London: J. M. Dent, 1905), pp. 85-138, and Appendices I, III, IV, V. 

* Paradiso, Canto XXXIII: 


O luce eterna, che sola in te sidi, 
sola Pintendi, e da te intelletta 
ed intendente, te ami ed arridi. 


See H. F. Cary, trans., The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, revised, with an introduction by Marie- 
Louise Egerton Castle (London: George Bell & Sons, 1910), pp. 497-498, lines 115-118. Cary quotes 
Lombardi that “intendente te ami ed arridi’”’ (literally “who, understanding thyself, lovest and enjoyest 
thyself”) is to be preferred to “intendente te a me arridi” given in some MSS and editions of the 
Commedia. 1 have made references to Dante’s mysticism in Prabuddha Bharata, LVII, No. 1 (January, 
1952), 22; No. 2 (February, 1952), 88; LVIII, No. 1 (January, 1953), 30-31. 

* Paradiso, Canto XXXII: 


Ché la mia vista, venendo sincera, 
e pid e pik entrava par lo raggio 
dell’ alta luce, che de sé é vera. 

Da quinci innanzi il mio veder fu maggio 
che ’| parlar nostro, ch’ a tal vista cede, 
e cede la memoria a tanto oltraggio. 


See H. F. Cary, trans., op. cit., pp. 495-496, lines 50-54. W. R. Inge made an appreciative reference to 
these lines in his The Philosophy of Plotinus (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918), Vol. II, pp. 
155-116. 

Santa Teresa, El Castillo Interior, quoted by H. Warner Allen, The Timeless Moment (London: 
Faber & Faber, 1946), p. 40. 

See E. Allison Peers, Spirit of Flame: A Study of St. John of the Cross (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, Ltd., 1943). See my references to Juan de la Cruz in Prabuddha Bharata, 
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I may be permitted to return for a moment to Vladimir Solovyov, whose 
claims I have already discussed in Philosophy East and West, Il, No. 3 
(October, 1952). Although he profited by his study of Hegel’s dialectic and 
made some notable applications of it,*° he was no Hegelian. His Absolute 
had its kinship, not with Hegel’s “World-Reason,” but rather with the 
An-Soph of the Cabbala, the Boundless One above Being and Thought of 
Proclus, the Super-essential, Indeterminable, All-transcending, Super-existent 
Super-Deity of Dionysius.** In his visions of Sophia, Solovyov found com- 
mon ground with Western Sophiologists, especially with Boehme, who testi- 
fied, “the soul skippeth in its body for great joy.” Solovyov’s great dream of 
the “deification” of all mankind and all creation was not the climax of Hegel’s 
dialectic, but a return to the mystical vision of St. Sergius Radonezh (1314—- 
1392),** who perhaps gave Russian theology its sobornost in its most charac- 
teristic form: the contemplation of the Divine Tri-unity which enables us 
to overcome all the hateful divisions of the world.** I am well aware that 
Solovyov’s doctrine of Sophia has been condemned as “heretical” and “syn- 
cretistic” by certain sections of the Russian Orthodox Church.** But what 
has incurred the odium theologicum so much as mystical theology? I have 
remarked that even a philosopher like Lossky, with profound insight into 
Russian traditions, finds perils in Solovyov’s mystical teachings. 

Solovyov commanded a trenchant prose, especially suitable for the polem- 





LVII, No. 1 (January, 1952), 24, footnote 27; No. 2 (February, 1952), 87; LVIII, No. 1 (January, 
1953), 32. I have compared his ecstatic vision of Divine Love with Sri Ramakrishna’s similar experience. 
It is only by a psychological oversimplification that Juan’s celebrated lines 


En mi pecho florido, 
Que entero para él solo se guardaba, 
Alli quedé dormido 


(see Allison Peers, Studies of the Spanish Mystics, London: The Sheldon Press, 1927, Vol. I, p. 271) can 
be interpreted as religious erotism. 

For instance, he argued in his The Justification of the Good, Nathalie A. Duddington, trans. (Lon- 
don: Constable, 1918), Part III, Chap. 2, that Buddhism is historically the moment of negative uni- 
versalism or negative infinity, Greek religion the moment of abstract intelligible infinity, and Christianity 
the inclusive and perfect infinity. For myself, I think that these attempts to represent great mystical 
faiths as “historical moments” to be transcended dialectically by other faiths are by no means happy. 
See W. E. Hocking’s acute criticism of Hegel’s comparative studies of religion, Living Religions and a 
World Faith, pp. 102 ff. Similar criticisms apply to Solovyov. 

*\See my “Vladimir Soloviev: ‘The Eternal Wanderer,’” The Aryan Path, XXIV, No. 6 (June, 
1953), 259-263. 

* Nicolas Zernov, Three Russian Prophets (London: Student Christian Movement Press, Ltd., 1944), 
pp. 29-30; St. Sergius, Builder of Russia (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1939). 

* See my references to sobornost in The Aryan Path, op. cit.; and Prabuddba Bharata, LVIII, No. 1 
(January, 1953), 32. 

* See P. P. Zouboff’s Introduction to his translation of Solovyov’s Lectures on God-Manhood (London: 
Dennis Dobson, 1948), p. 64; also Clarence Manning’s Foreword, p. 8. 
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ics in which he was sometimes engaged; but it was not on the whole ex- 
pressive of his mystical experiences.** His poetry was far different. The 
techniques that he employed there are most instructive if we consider them 
in the light of Kierkegaard’s remarks about the “consolidated believer” who 
can endure the “double-vision”: what for him is the most certain of all truths 
is for the critical onlooker slightly ridiculous. Solovyov was not only a gifted 
poet; he was also a master of nonsense verse as was Count Theodore Sologub. 
I have pointed out how, in his remarkable mystical poem Three Meetings, 
passages describing the “visions of Sophia” are interwoven with humorously 
irreverent comments by “onlookers”; the “onlooker” might have been the 
philosopher himself in his cooler and more critical moments. Precisely the 
opposite technique, but emphasizing equally the “double vision,” was used 
in one of Solovyov’s most nonsensical plays, The White Lily. An inner tran- 
scendent meaning suffused the nonsensical passages. Frankly I do not see 
that the approaches to poetry recommended by Larsson and Crespi can elu- 
cidate the mystical significance of Solovyov’s poetry. 

Larsson said of paradox, “It can come as a bearer of the great truth. And 
it looks best when it shows a willingness to be seen through as a truth.” *° 
Would this apply at all to the paradoxes of mystical poetry? Let us consider 
the lines which Swami Vivekananda composed in English at Ridgeley Manor, 
New York, in 1899. 


Behold, it comes in might, 
The power that is not power, 
The light that is in darkness, 
The shade in dazzling light. 


It is joy that never spoke, 
And grief unfelt, profound, 
Immortal Life unlived, 
Eternal death unmourned. 


It is beauty never seen, 

And love that stands alone, 

It is song that lives unsung, 
And knowledge never known. 





*D. S. Mirsky, Contemporary Russian Literature 1881-1925 (London: George Routledge & Sons, 
1926), pp. 75 ff. 
* Larsson, op. cit., p. 77. 
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To it the tear-drop goes, 

To spread the smiling form. 
It is the Goal of Life, 

And Peace—its only home! ** 


Can reflective analysis really enable us to “see through” the paradoxes that 
the Swami has piled up for us? His poetical version of Advaita** has drawn 
much less attention than his formal expositions of the systems of Indian 
philosophy, with the result that the dominant impression yet remains in the 
West that the critics of Advaita from Hegel and Solovyov to Royce, Macnicol, 
and Schweitzer have notybeen met on their own ground. I suggest that the 
impression is misleading. Hindu mystical faith is as capable of dialectical 
restatement as any other great mystical faith, Ramakrishna Vedanta has 
amply demonstrated its vigor and fertility in several directions, not the least 
being the speculative. 

The objection may be raised that, by identifying mystical philosophy with 
its poetry, we denude it of its character as philosophy. Larsson suspected 
that unclear thought sometimes entrenches itself behind obscure or “pale” 
metaphors.” It may be said that the metaphors of mystical poetry are obscure. 
Here we must remind ourselves of the dictum of Giacomo Leopardi, a poet 
with some mystical as well as metaphysical pretensions,*® that a clear ex- 
pression of the indefinable is not vagueness of expression. The romanticists, 
Leopardi said, went wrong in their judgment here.** Most of our modern 
difficulties with religion, G. K. Chesterton once observed, arise from “our 
confusing ‘indefinable’ with vague—something misty or cloudy.” According 
to Leopardi, the great poet conveys a clear idea of the state of his soul, whether 
it be one of seeing clearly or seeing obscurely. Mystical intuition is “seeing 
obscurely” if reason is our only criterion, and “seeing clearly” if the intuition 
is its own criterion. Mystical poetry is most successful when it produces the 
“double effect”: the baffled reason and the satisfied soul. Leopardi went so 





* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (Mayavati Memorial Edition, Mayavati: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1919), Part IV, pp. 330-331. 

* See my “Thoughts on Swami Vivekananda’s Poetry,” Prabuddha Bharata, LVIII, No. 6 (June, 1953), 
244-247. 

En oklar tanke férskansar sig bast bakom mera bleka metaforer.” Larsson, op. cit., p. 100. 

“See my “On Giacomo Leopardi’s Nulla and the Buddhistic Sinyaté,’ The Maha Bodhi, LX, Nos. 3 
and 4 (March-April, 1952), 108-111. Cf. Iris Origo, Leopardi: A Study in Solitude (London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1953). Origo cites Croce’s view that Leopardi’s themes are not “philosophic concepts” but 
states of mind born of despair and personal illumination. Origo’s own view is that Leopardi provides 
“not a philosophy but a climate.” 

“G. L. Bickersteth, ed., The Poems of Leopardi (Cambridge: University Press, 1923), Introduction, 
pp. 47 ff. 
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far as to say that the mystic cannot communicate his vision to others unless he 
is also something of a poet.** Short of that, he can only assert that he had 
his vision and describe it in symbols so obscure that they convey a hint only 
to the initiated and not always even to them.” 

Larsson found that “Oxymoron is nearly related to paradox. An ‘eloquent 
silence’ is only seemingly a contradiction.” “* Presumably the oxymoron, like 
paradox, must allow us to “see through” it. But quite apart from Swami 
Vivekananda’s “light in darkness,” “shade in dazzling light,” “immortal life 
unlived,” which may be dismissed by the Occidental inteilect as the products 
of an exuberant Oriental imagination, what shall we do with the formidable 
array of oxymora marshalled by Dionysius,“* one of the acknowledged fathers 
of Western mysticism: the Name that is no Name; the Vision that is no 
Vision; the Knowledge that is no Knowledge; the All or Absolute No-thing? 
If the mystical philosopher repels us with his unwieldy metaphors, we can 
turn to the mystical poet John Donne: 

Eternal God .. . 
I would but bless Thy Name, not name Thee now. 


I am of the opinion that the much-discussed theory of poetry set forth by 





“ Ibid., pp. 103-105. Bickersteth says that Leopardi’s image of the Ultimate Nothing, namely, the 
“real and solid shade” (ombra reale e salda), is the symbol of a mystic rather than that of a poet. I 
should say that it is the symbol of a mystical poet, not that of a poet merely. The mystical immobiliza- 


tion of thought is something more than the general poverty of the human language sung by all poets, 
even Leopardi. His lines: 


Lingua mortal non dice 
Quel ch’io sentiva in seno 


have been echoed by other poets. C. A. Bennett, in his refreshingly independent approach to mysti- 
cism developed in his A Philosophical Study of Mysticism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923), 
The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931), and the paper “The 
Paradox of Mysticism” read at the VIth International Philosophical Congress (Proceedings of the VIth 
International Congress of Philosophy, London: Longmans, 1928) did not consider the claims of mystical 
poetry as an expression of its philosophy. Had he done so, he would have found strong support for his 
opinion voiced in his A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, p. 110, that mysticism is “not only the com- 
pletion of philosophy, it is its presupposition. Reason may establish our certainties; it does not initiate 
them.” 

“ For some of the perplexities of mystical symbolism, see my review of G. H. Mees’s The Book of Signs, 
in The Vedanta Kesari, XL, No. 2 (June, 1953), 114-115. 

“Larsson, op. cit., p. 78. 

“The Divine Names and Mystical Theology, C. E. Rolt, trans. (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1920). Dom Cuthbert Butler, one of the greatest authorities on Western mysti- 
cism, called Dionysius “the Father of scientific Mystical Theology.” For the profound influence which 
the Areopagite exercised on mystics as varied in their temperaments and gifts as Eckhart, Jacopone da 
Todi, and Ruysbroeck, see Evelyn Underhill, The Mystics of the Church (London: James Clarke, n.d.), 
pp. 71 ff. Swami Vivekananda’s “light in darkness” and “shade in dazzling light” irresistibly remind us 
of the “Super-essential Ray of Divine Darkness” in the teachings of Dionysius, C. E. Rolt, trans., op. cit., 
p- 192. 
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the Abbé Henri Brémond** does not overshoot the mark if its province is 
taken to be mystical poetry. The theory has been summed up thus by M. de 
Souza in his Un débat sur la poésie:*" (1) Every poem owes its distinctively 
poetical characteristic to a mysterious, unifying reality. (2) To read a poem 
poetically, we must not merely grasp its sense; sometimes there is no need to. 
There is an obscure enchantment which is independent of sense. (3) Poetry 
cannot be subordinated to the rules of logical discourse. (4) Poetry is a 
certain kind of music; yet to regard it merely as music is to miss some of 
its most significant aspects. (5) The poet in his poem tries to express the 
state of the soul in which he existed before he clothed himself in ideas, 
sentiments, and words. (6) Poetry is a mystic magic allied to prayer. I 
see how fatally easy it is to exaggerate any or all of these claims when 
dealing with poetry at large. But to deny that some at least of the most 
insistent problems of mystical poetry have been formulated by the Abbé 
Bremond is to be guilty of exaggeration and oversimplification in another 
direction. 

It is not only in its poetry that mystical intuition has found a striking vehi- 
cle. It has its sculpture and painting** and other devices too subtle to be 
ordinarily noticed. Nicolas Zernov “* has drawn our attention to the fact that 
Russian mysticism utilized, besides poetry, painting, and sculpture, another 
art peculiarly its own, for which there is no name in the Western languages: 
Bytovoe Blagochestie, the “piety of daily life” or perhaps the “ritual art of 
daily living.” Zernov said, “The ritual art of living is widespread among 
most Asiatic peoples. China, India, and Japan have developed it, each in 
their own way, but Russia was the only Christian country in which it reached 
a high level of pertection, and retained it till the twentieth century.” There 
were words in the classical Russian language charged with a hidden mystical 
significance. The vision of a transfigured and redeemed world was ever nigh. 
Thus, prepodobnye or “most like,” applied to holy men, signified that they 
approximated to the Divine Image in man; besobrazie, “that which lost its 
image,” signified violent, unseemly, evil conduct.” In one of my published 





“ Priére et Poésie (Paris: Grasset, 1926). 

“" See the citations in Herbert Read, Phases of English Poetry new and rev. ed., (London: Faber & 
Faber, 1948), pp. 117-118. 

“Rudolf Otto in his The Idea of the Holy, J. W. Harvey, trans. (London: Oxford Press, 1926), 
Chap. 9, makes some appropriate references to the expressions of the “numinous”—the mysterium 
tremendum et fascinans—in Oriental art. The waters, clouds, and mountains of classical Chinese art are 
touched by the vivifying breath of Tao. Otto refers also to the use of Darkness, Silence, and Emptiness 
in art. 

“Zernov, Three Russian Prophets, pp. 37 ff. 

™ Ibid., p. 39. © Ibid., p. 32. 
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articles,” I have referred to the mystical significance of the Russian Easter 
greeting “Christos woskresse” (“Christ is risen”): and the response “Wo- 
istinu woskresse” (“Verily He is risen”). Not only the individual resur- 
rection of Christ but the universal resurrection of mankind was the import 
of the words. Evelyn Underhill’s judgment™* must command attention: 
“The wonderful Communion prayers of the Eastern liturgies are alone 
enough to convince us of the profoundly mystical sense in which this sacra- 
ment is understood. Here, in this ‘discovery of the inward in the outward’— 
this weaving together of the things of spirit and of sense—Orthodox spiritu- 
ality has, it seems to me, much to teach the modern West. The type of 
Christianity which most appeals to us tends more and more to be predomi- 
nantly terrestrial and utilitarian in outlook; [and] is slow to understand the 
true meaning and worth of its religious institutions. . . .”™ 

These remarks seem to me to have a wider application. In the East, too, 
with the advent of modern technology and democratic scientific education, 
there is a tendency to forget that words like Brahman, Tao, Nibbana or 
Nirvana are untranslatable, not because they are high philosophic abstrac- 
tions, but, rather, because they are embodiments of mystical traditions in the 
languages in which they occur, reminders of the kinship of “this world” 
with the “Wholly Other.” Zernov’s remarks®® about the profound spiritual 
significance of Russian ikons—‘The ikons were . . . dynamic manifestations 
of a redeemed and harmonised world”—make it plain that the time is ripe 
for a study of much alleged “Hindu idolatry” through eyes other than those 
of Christian missionaries with their proselytizing zeal. Hindu mysticism, 
like any other mysticism, must be studied in situ. 

Let me conclude my paper by saying that unless, in an age suspicious of 
metaphysics and skeptical of religion, we recapture and relive in some 
measure the highly “existential” phases of mystical philosophies, our com- 
parative studies of East and West are not likely to penetrate more than their 
superficial layers. The systematizer, Kierkegaard insisted, naively assumes 





" Prabuddha Bharata, LVI, No. 2 (February, 1952), 86-87. 

"Nicholas Arseniew, Osthkirche und Mystik, with preface by Friedrich Heiler (Munich: Reinhardt, 
1925); A. Chambers, trans., Mysticism and the Eastern Church (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, Ltd., 1926), Part I, Chap. 2; Part II, Chap. 7. 

88 That is, her remarks about the Russian Eucharist. 

“Introductory note to Arseniew; A. Chambers, trans., op. cit., p. 14. Cf. V. V. Zenkovsky, A His- 
tory of Russian Philosophy, G. L. Kline, trans. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1953), Vol. I, 
pp. 4-7; Vol. Il, pp. 921-924. 

 Zernov, op. cit., pp. 34-36. Cf. Zenkovsky, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 23-24. Zenkovsky cites Prince 
Eugéne Troubetzkoy’s opinion that ikons are a “meditation in colours” (Umozreniye v kraskakb) and 
P. P. Muratov’s verdict, in his Les Icones russes, that “Nothing disturbs the musical unity of the icon, 
nothing weakens or obscures its mystical force.” 
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that the content of faith has been already “given” in texts, doctrines, theolo- 
gies, and “schools” and that only reflection must be superadded. “The pre- 
supposition of the system that faith is given resolves itself into a delusion 
in which the system has deceived itself into thinking that it knew what 
faith was.””* In a journal like Philosophy East and West, many avenues 
of approach must be explored. But we must endeavor also to meet Kierke- 
gaard’s great challenge. It would be presumptuous for me to claim that I 
have met it. I shall be satisfied if I have drawn it to the attention of thinkers 
in the East and the West. 


Supplementary Note On Multi-valued Logics 


Modern logicians grounded in their “positivism” or “empiricism” 
may look askance at the analogy I have suggested between mystical dialectics and multi- 
valued logics. They may even think that the analogy is misguided. But it is far from 
clear that logical positivism can dispense with metaphysical assumptions. (See J. K. 
Feibleman, “The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism,” The Review of Metaphysics, V, 
No. 1 (September, 1951), 60. And Irwin Edman, while discussing the “Logic of Mysti- 
cism in Plotinus,” is reported to have said: “There is no good reason why the term 
empiricist should be confined to those who find their data in bits of sensory discrimina- 
tions or emotional vividness.” (Edman, quoted by H. G. Wolz, The Philosophical Re- 
view, LX, No. 3, July, 1951, 341, footnote.) 

I emphatically dissent from those who, like Samuel Reiss in his The Universe of 
Meaning (New York: Philosophical Library, 1953), pp. 35-43, maintain that a three- 
valued logic is a “game” played according to certain “initially imposed rules” and not 
to be taken seriously, because it violates the “true-false” or “assert-deny” polarity which 
we implicitly associate with propositions. Suppose there are domains of experience 
or fields of inquiry in which the tacitly postulated “polar character” is found to lack 
a semantic justification; conceivably, we may have linguistic forms playing the role 
of “propositions” which are, in principle, neither assertions nor denials. It would not 
be an arduous task to draw, from a survey of canonical languages, Kurt Gédel’s con- 
clusion that there is no consistent canonical language which can be adequate both for 
arithmetic and for a proof of its own consistency. Let Bp denote “possible proof of 
p.” Then, as Gédel showed once, on a certain interpretation of Heyting’s finitist cal- 
culus, we can assert, not that Bp = p, but, at best, only that Bp > p. G. J. Warnock, 
in his paper “Metaphysics in Logic” contributed to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Vol. LI (1950-1951), has referred (sbid., p. 198, footnote) to the queer 
version of Platonism argued by Gédel which claims that the occurrence of “undecidable 
theorems” in mathematics demonstrates that mathematics is not “man-made,” i.e., num- 
bers, or other queer entities serving the same purpose, are objective, indeed, objects. 


“ Concluding Unscientific Postscript, edition previously cited, p. 18. See my “The Peace that Passeth 
Understanding: A Meditation on Kierkegaardian and Buddhist Dialectics” in the Vaisakha issue of The 
Maha Bodhi, LXI, Nos. 5-6 (May—June, 1953), 218-220. 
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Everett W. Hall in his What is Value? (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952), 
pp. 139-144, has drawn attention to the suggestion advanced by Storer and others that 
a “logic of imperatives,” as distinguished from a “logic of indicatives,” may require 
three-valued matrices. Hall has opined that “this procedure of uniting two-valued and 
three- (or multi-) valued calculi in one system seems to me to offer a great deal in 
the way of a logical clarification of the transformation rules of ordinary language.” H. 
B. Curry has recently, in Mind, LXII, No. 246 (April, 1953), 182-183, set forth his 
view: “The possibility is open that a generalized logic will prove more acceptable 
for certain purposes than a classical one. Indeed there are indications that a logic 
without excluded middle will be acceptable for constructibility questions where infinity 
is involved; the use of a logic without a distributive law has been seriously proposed 
for quantum theory; and generalized logics of various kinds are suggested for proba- 
bility.” The claim, then, that a semantics of mysticism can be co-ordinated with the 
syntax of a special kind of three-valued logic is not so nonsensical as it appears. 

Angus Sinclair, in his The Conditions of Knowing (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1951), pp. 185-186, especially footnote to p. 186, has stated that so long as we 
yield to the assumption of current European logic that truth is a property or “truth- 
value” characterizing propositions, the tertium non datur is inviolable. It is only when 
we turn to the attitudes lying behind propositional knowledge itself that the law no 
longer has undisputed sway. But the very recognition of domains of experience or 
fields of investigation where “propositions” can have an “undecidable value” is the 
most emphatic reminder that we must turn our gaze from propositions to the pre- 
suppositions, beliefs, attitudes, in which they are ultimately grounded; these may suffer 
from the limitations of one’s age, one’s culture, etc. It is because mystical experiences, 
with their seeming transcendence of racial, cultural, and geographical frontiers, are an 
invitation to us to scrutinize the propositional form itself, in which much of our 
knowledge is embodied, that they carry fruitful possibilities of an East-West synthesis. 
H. H. Price, Wykeham Professor of Logic at New College, Oxford University, to whom 
I sent my paper on the “Denial of the Law of Excluded Middle,” while exercising 
great caution in his judgment about mysticism, wrote to me recently: “As you re- 
mark, . . . disjunction can go too far, and it then has a sterilizing effect.” 
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WING-TSIT CHAN 


Chinese Philosophy, 
a Bibliographical Essay’ 


THE STORY OF Chinese philosophy is no longer as simple as 
it once appeared. Critical scholarship in the last thirty years has raised in- 
numerable textual, historical, and philosophical questions. This means that 
translations and studies published three decades ago are mostly outdated. It 
also means that many questions are controversial, especially about dates. The 
student will face many conflicting opinions, ingenious theories, and books 
with axes to grind. 

Before one attempts detailed and systematic studies, one should get a feel- 
ing of the spirit and the story of Chinese philosophy. In this connection 
one will find Hu Shih’s two short and forceful essays, both entitled “Chinese 
Thought,” stimulating. They put forth the outstanding characteristics of 
humanism, rationalism, and the spirit of freedom in Chinese thought. For 
a concise historical picture, my “Story of Chinese Philosophy” should prove 
helpful. 

There are several book-length histories of Chinese philosophy in the Euro- 
pean languages. The simplest and clearest is Creel’s Chinese Thought. \t is 
not intended as a complete history. Nevertheless, basic doctrines are succinctly 
stated and expertly discussed, making them illuminating even to the un- 
initiated and thought-provoking to the specialist. The only complete histories 
of Chinese philosophy in English are Fung Yu-lan’s A Short History of 
Chinese Philosophy and his earlier and larger and in many ways better work, 
A History of Chinese Philosophy in two volumes. Their merits and demerits 
will be discussed presently. Forke’s Geschichte, in three volumes, is well docu- 
mented with source material, and for that reason is far superior to the two 
other histories in German, by Hackmann and by Zenker, who did not have 
the benefit of recent Chinese scholarship which Forke had at his disposal. 





1This essay is intended as an aid to those who plan for an introductory study of the history of 
Chinese philosophy. Chinese names are given in the Chinese order, that is, with family name first, 
except in cases where the writers themselves put their family names last, in which cases they are given 
in capital letters. In most cases, only abridged titles are cited. For full titles and publication details, 
see my “A Bibliography of Chinese Philosophy,” Philosophy East and West, Ill, No. 2 (July, 1953). 
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For source material, Forke’s volume on modern Chinese philosophy is par- 
ticularly useful, but it is a digest and selection of unrelated quotations rather 
than a penetrative and correlated study of intellectual developments. 

Lin Moushéng (Men and Ideas) and Gung-Hsing WANG (The Chinese 
Mind) have summarized the doctrines of certain outstanding Chinese thinkers, 
but their books were written for the general public and are not intended to 
be historical or analytical. Fung’s Short History, on the contrary, is compre- 
hensive and systematic. Its treatment of Taoist Rationalism and Sentimental- 
ism is superb and its interpretation of Neo-Taoism, Neo-Mohism, and Chi- 
nese Buddhism is original. The historical backgrounds, especially of Han 
(206 B.C.—A.D. 220) philosophy, are excellent. 

The book must be handled with care, however, for Fung the historian and 
Fung the philosopher are not clearly distinguished, and he has allowed his 
recent inclination toward Taoist transcendentalism to color his interpreta- 
tions. He looks upon the history of Chinese philosophy as a continuous at- 
tempt to discover the “way of sageliness within and kingliness without,” 
which is a very Taoist concept. Confucius’ (551-479 B.c.) way of spiritual 
development is exaggerated out of proportion with Confucian social and 
political doctrines. Although the Confucian classic The Doctrine of the 
Mean is the most metaphysical and religious of ancient Confucian classics, 
its teachings are still centered around human relations, and are not, as Fung 
contends, concerned chiefly with “achieving other-worldliness” and “elevat- 
ing the mind.” Certain Han philosophers, particularly Wang Ch’ung (b. 
A.D. 27), are not sufficiently represented. The two central problems in Chi- 
nese philosophy, jén (love, goodness, perfect virtue) and human nature, 
deserve more attention. Mencius and the two Neo-Confucianists Ch’éng 
Ming-tao (Ch’éng Hao, 1032-1085) and Chu Hsi (1130-1200) are all 
made more mystical than they really were. Both the practical philosophy of 
the last three hundred years and the great variety of Chinese philosophical 
currents in the twentieth century are totally neglected. Without evidence 
he asserts that Mohists were knights, that ancient scholars were usually land- 
lords, and that ancient debaters were all lawyers. There are still other defects, 
but there are also other merits. Both of these will be pointed out when 
specific philosophers are discussed.” 

For a more balanced presentation, Fung’s earlier History is better, though 
its great length and awkward style lessen its attraction. It is a monumental 
work that has been rightly regarded as outstanding, standard, and authorita- 





*For a fuller discussion of the book, see my review in Philosophy East and West, I, No. 1 (April, 
1951), 74-76. 
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tive ever since its publication in Chinese in 1934. His account of the develop- 
ment of Neo-Taoism, his presentation of Chinese Buddhism as distinct from 
Indian Buddhism in China, and his systematic and penetrative exposition of 
Neo-Confucian philosophy in the last eight hundred years are all superior 
to anything written in any language on these subjects. His theories that 
Confucius was China’s first philosopher, that Yang Chu (440-360 B.c.?) 
rather than Lao Tzi (b. 570 B.c.? 4th century B.c.?) was the first Taoist, 
that the history of Chinese philosophy consisted of two periods, and other 
theories are original and provocative though highly questionable. 


THE ANCIENT PERIOD: THE CLASSICAL SCHOOLS 
(TO 221 B.c.) 


The first volume of Fung’s History deals with ancient philosophy. There- 
fore it should be read along with Hu Shih’s The Development of the Logical 
Method in Ancient China and the Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih ta-kang (“An 
Outline of the History of Chinese Philosophy”).* Historically Hu’s works 
are far more important than Fung’s, since they are the first books to treat 
Chinese philosophy as philosophy, to interpret Lao Tzi, Confucius, Chuang 
Tzi (between 399 and 295 B.c.), and others in an entirely new light, to 
view Chinese thought as a logical development, and to make the corrupted 
texts of the Neo-Mohists intelligible. In all these, Hu was revolutionary, and 
it was this new approach to Chinese thought, along with his literary revolu- 
tion, that made him the father of China’s recent Intellectual Renaissance. 
Many of these revolutionary approaches are evident in his Logical Method, 
but more are found in his Outline. Since Fung’s History was written with 
the full knowledge of Hu’s discoveries and mistakes, it supplants Hu’s works 
as a general history. But since the two writers differ radically at many points, 
their books should be consulted as complementary to each other. 

For a short and yet comprehensive treatment of ancient Chinese philoso- 
phy, Creel’s Chinese Thought is highly recommended. Half of the book is 
devoted to the ancient period. It brings with it the latest scholarship, and 
therefore, although ancient Chinese philosophy is presented summarily, the 
major problems are discussed with critical discernment. It is very clear, read- 
able, and excellent as an introduction. 


For this period there are also Creel’s other work (Sinism),* and those of 





*Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1917. This deals with ancient Chinese philosophy, being Volume I 
of a projected complete history. 


*H. G. Creel, Sinism; a Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World-view (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company, 1929). 
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Suzuki (Brief History),’ Beck (Story),° Grant (Oriental Philosophy)," and 
Gould (Oriental Philosophies). Creel’s is a scholarly work and offers many 
novel ideas, but the author has recently changed his views. Suzuki's is an 
early and preliminary outline by the eminent Buddhist authority and has 
long been superseded. Beck, Grant, and Gould all depend on secondary 
sources and show little familiarity with Chinese language or thought. How- 
ever, Gould’s introductions are helpful in the comparison of Confucius and 
Socrates, the outline of thirteen characteristics of Chinese philosophy, and 
so forth.* Giles’s Confucianism and Its Rivals is virtually on ancient Chinese 
philosophy. It is too brief, although Giles’s understanding is generally cor- 
rect. On ancient Chinese political thought, there are the works of Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao (Political Thought) and Wu Kuo-chéng (Political Theories). They 
are even more of the nature of a summary than the account by Lin Moushéng. 

For source material on ancient Chinese philosophy, the best collections 
are Hughes’s Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times and Lin Yutang’s The 
Wisdom of China and India. The former contains Hughes’s own translation 
of well-selected material of ancient philosophy in one small volume, includ- 
ing new material on the Yin Yang philosophy and on three Confucianists 
of the Han Dynasty. The proportion of selections shows a clear understand- 
ing of the relative importance of the different systems and philosophies, 
although the omission of some very important material from the Chuang 
Tzu (Chaps. 17, etc.) and the Tao-té ching (Chaps. 21, 37, 40, 44, etc.) 
is to be regretted. In the general introduction, Hughes emphasizes two out- 
standing characteristics of ancient Chinese philosophy, namely, self-conscious- 
ness in the individual and the conscious use of reason.’ This is intended to 
offset the general impression that Chinese philosophy allows no place for 
the individual or reason, an utterly incorrect impression but unfortunately 
a common one. The short introductions to the various sections are generally 
excellent. They give the reader an idea of the historical importance of the 
selections. In many cases they include a short but critical study of dates and 
texts. The footnotes, too, are informative and stimulating. Discussions on 
Confucius, for example, bring out the poorly understood facts that Confucius 
was more creative than the West has realized, that he was the first to em- 





®Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy (London: Arthur Probsthain, 
1914). 

*L. Adams Beck, The Story of Oriental Philosophy (New York: Cosmopolitan Book Co., 1928). 

"Francis Grant, Oriental Philosophy; the Story of the Teachers of the East (New York: The Dial 
Press, 1936). 

®See my review of Gould’s book in Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 4 (January, 1952), 88-89. 

°E. R. Hughes, Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, p. xxviii. 
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phasize the “superior man” as a moral being rather than as a person of social 
standing, and that he was not such an arch exponent of the extreme filial 
piety which became so striking and permanent a feature of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. One great defect of the book is the intentional omission of textual 
notes, which are indispensable in a book of translation, especially where the 
translator differs with Chinese commentators. Certain theories about texts 
and the translation of certain terms are open to question. For example, 
Hughes suggests that the main part of The Great Learning was written by 
a court tutor during Shang Yang’s (d. 388 B.c.) later years,”® a theory hardly 
supported by evidence. Hughes has emended and cut the original texts in 
many places. These alterations require justification. However, taken as a 
whole, the book is a positive contribution to the study of Chinese philosophy.” 

Lin’s selections are less comprehensive but more interesting and colorful 
than those of Hughes. Both the introductions and the selections from Lao 
Tzu, Chuang Tzi, Confucius, Mencius (371-289 B.c.?), and Mo Tza (f1. 
479-438 B.c.) make their philosophies warm and intimate. It must be added 
that Lin’s introductions are calculated to arouse interest rather than to give 
encyclopedic information. An undue amount of space has been devoted to 
the mysticism of Lao Tzi and Chuang Tzii. Few will agree with Lin that 
“reading Chinese philosophy” is “like reading Emerson,” that Whitman, 
Thoreau, and Emerson were close to the Chinese, that “it is more important 
to read Laotse than to read Confucius,” or that “Taoist ideas are more often 
at work than Confucianism” in China.” After all, the mysticism and primi- 
tivism of Lao Tzi and Chuang Tzii have never been consonant with the 
typical Chinese temperament, which is practical, social, ethical, and this- 
worldly. However, this shortcoming is somewhat compensated for by the 
extreme readability of the book. Where Lin uses other people’s translations, 
he has improved upon them remarkably, as in the case of The Doctrine of 
the Mean. His own translations are exquisite. At times, too much compro- 
mise is accepted for the sake of smooth reading. Nevertheless, his translation 
of the Chuang Tzu, based to some extent on Giles, faithfully reproduces the 
brilliant style, the poetic mood, and the colorful atmosphere of the original. 
His version of the Tzo-té ching is among the best, although his “conserva- 
tive” attitude toward textual criticism is questionable. The Confucian apho- 
risms, so deep in wisdom and so mellow in tone, are extremely inviting in 
Lin’s version. There are interesting sections on Confucius’. life and per- 





» Ibid., pp. 27, 24, 30, 88, respectively. 


™ See my review of this book in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 63, No. 4 (December, 
1943), 289-290. 


Lin, pp. 569, 576, 626. 
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sonality. Some Confucian sayings on the important subjects of the rectifica- 
tion of names and filial piety should have been included. 

Gould’s Oriental Philosophies is a book of selections, but the Chinese sec- 
tion is limited to Confucius, Mencius, Lao Tzi, and Chuang Tzi. They are 
from good translations. For certain ancient philosophers one may use Arthur 
Waley’s Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China with profit.” It is a com- 
bination of extracts translated from the Chuang Tzu, The Book of Mencius, 
and the Han Fei Tzu and descriptions of events and personalities associated 
with these three intellectual currents. Waley selected Chuang Tzi for his 
appeal to the imagination, Mencius for his appeal to the moral feelings, and 
Han Fei (d. 233 B.c.) for his realism. Evidently they were chosen as repre- 
sentatives of Taoism, Confucianism, and Legalism. The author’s textual 
knowledge makes his appraisal of sources objective, and his comparison of 
ancient Chinese philosophies with present-day ideologies is fascinating. He 
finds in the world today interesting parallels of the three ancient systems, 
for the Taoist “cultivation of inner power” is a view “still widely held in 
India,” the Confucian “pursuit of happiness” is “the view of religious teachers 
in America and most parts of Europe,” and realism “finds a close parallel in 
modern Totalitarianism.”** Somewhat in the same vein, Spalding’s Three 
Chinese Thinkers (Mo Tzi the “prophet,” Chuang Tzii the “mystic,” and 
Hsiin Tzi [fl. 298-238 B.c.] the “statesman”) reminds us that the “three 
philosophers were voices that spoke to a world not unlike our world today.” *° 
But instead of resorting to textual criticism and appraisal of sources, as Waley 
does, Spalding constructed his series of essays on profuse quotations without 
critical selection. The essay on Chuang Tzii concentrates almost exclusively 
on an interpretative elucidation of the Taoist’s doctrine of the mystic self. 
This mystical emphasis has led him to compare Mo Tzii with Hebrew seers. 
For those who study Chinese philosophy for the Taoist doctrine of the culti- 
vation of the inner life, his book is a masterpiece of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion."° However, one must not forget that Confucianism has remained the 
major philosophical tradition in China. 


Confucianism. The best general study of Confucian doctrines is found in 
Fung’s History. This is far superior to his earlier survey, A Comparative 
Study of Life Ideals, and his later Short History. In the latter, he has allowed 
his recent interest in Taoism to influence him. Confucius’ doctrine of chung 





om 
“For a long discussion, see my review in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 61, No. 1 
(March, 1941), 67-68. “4 Waley, pp. 21, 252. % Spalding, p. 206. 
See my review in the Far Eastern Quarterly, VIII, No. 2 (February, 1949), 228-229. 
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shu %.% (conscientiousness and altruism) is considered as “sageliness with- 
in.”** In view of the fact that Confucius always talked about chung shu in 
relation to society and government,'* Fung’s conclusion is extremely difficult 
to accept. As a matter of fact, he has neglected the Confucian doctrines on 
human relations and government altogether.’® This is really amazing, for 
the sage devoted practically his whole life to just such matters. A whole 
section is given to Confucius’ way of spiritual development, but nothing is 
said about his teaching on ancestor worship. The familiar Confucian saying, 
“I follow my heart’s desire without overstepping the boundaries,” is under- 
stood as “no longer needing a conscious guide” and “acting without effort.” ”° 
This is making Confucius too much of a Taoist. 

Many other books have devoted a chapter to Confucius. Of these, Creel’s 
Chinese Thought is the best, for in a space of twenty pages Confucius’ doc- 
trines on education, ceremony, man, the Way, religion, Heaven, and govern- 
ment are clearly stated and expertly discussed. There are also many books 
devoted to Confucius and Confucianism. Legge’s Life and Teachings of Con- 
fucius and Wilhelm’s Confucius and Confucianism ate based on Chinese 
sources but offer nothing original and are now outdated. Johnston’s Confu- 
cianism and Modern China is superficial. More recent publications, such as 
that by Collis,» are intended for popular consumption only. Leonard Hsii 
(Political Philosophy), Ch’én Huan-chang (Economic Principles), and Shryock 
(State Cult) are good on their respective special subjects. For the general 
influence of Confucianism on Chinese philosophy, literature, marriage, friend- 
ship, and the like, there is the intensely absorbing book by Chéng T’ien-hsi, 
China Moulded by Confucius, which is warm but not sentimental, learned 
but not heavy, and charming without bowing to popular taste. There is, 
however, no discussion of the Confucian influence on education, government, 
and religion.” The most useful, convenient,.and inexpensive volume on 
Confucius is Lin Yutang’s The Wisdom of Confucius. The subject is pre- 
sented with full human interest and literary beauty. It contains an interesting 
introduction and ample selections from The Analects arranged according to 
subjects such as humanism, the true man, the Mean, government, and so 
forth. The selections were made with great care and sound judgment, but 
the unreliable Li chi (The Book of Propriety) should not have been used as 





Bung, Short History, p. 76. 

8 Analects 1.4; IV.15; XII.2; XV.23. 

Fung, Short History, Chap. 4. 

” Ibid., pp. 46-47. 

* Maurice Collis, The First Holy One (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1948). 

* Chéng T’ien-hsi, China Moulded by Confucius, the Chinese Way in Western Light. 
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a source, and there should have been selections to represent the important 
Confucian doctrines of the rectification of names, filial piety, and the Mandate 
of Heaven. The translation is superlative, although scholars will find it not 
sufficiently critical. The lack of chapter references is also a drawback.” 

There is in Lin a translation of the biography of Confucius from the 
Historical Records by Ssii-ma Ch’ien (145-86 B.c.). Similar material is 
found in Wilhelm and Legge. Modern scholars have raised many questions 
in connection with this biography. The best biographical study of Confucius 
is Creel’s Confucius, The Man and The Myth. It is the product of an amaz- 
ing amount of study, work, and scholarship. Aside from a chapter on Con- 
fucius’ life, there are chapters on his pupils, his reforms, his teachings, the 
transformation of his teachings in later times, and his influence on modern 
democracy. A widespread criticism of the book is that it makes Confucius 
more democratic than he really was. It is true that the author is emphatic 
in asserting that Confucius “must be counted among the great revolutionists” 
and that his emphasis on the primacy and worth of the individual places 
him in the democratic camp. Yet, Creel is not unaware of the limitations 
of Confucius’ democracy. He points out, for example, that the sage “never 
for a moment suggested putting the government into the hands of the 
masses.” *° The real defects of the book are its neglect of the central Con- 
fucian concept of jén (love), its rejection of the Confucian doctrine of 
the rectification of names, its omission of the long period of development 
from the T’ang (618-906) to the Ch’ing (1644-1912) era, and its in- 
adequate treatment of Confucianism in contemporary China. But by dis- 
criminating among original sources and using only the authentic, the author 
has been generally successful in describing the real Confucius as distinguished 
from the Confucius pictured by his followers and other scholars, and in trac- 
ing the relation of Confucian doctrines to Mo Tzii; Mencius, Hsiin Tzi, the 
Legalists, and Tung Chung-shu (177-104 B.c.), in whose writings Con- 
fucian teachings have been developed, transformed, and distorted. It is highly 
recommended that one read a few chapters of this book.”* 

As to complete translations of The Analects, the most authentic and basic 
material on Confucian teachings, the choice is limited to two or three of the 
dozen-odd English translations. That of Legge, Confucian Analects, which 
has been standard for many decades, is still safe to follow. Its notes based 





See my review of the book in Pacific Affairs, XIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), 483-487. 

* Pp. 1, 168. 

* Ibid., pp. 148, 154, 158, 161, 166. 

*For a discussion of certain questionable theories, see my review of the book in Philosophy East and 
West, I, No. 4 (January, 1952), 78-80. 
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on Chinese commentaries are especially valuable. Arthur Waley’s version, 
The Analects of Confucius, has the benefit of modern critical philology and 
rejects Chu Hsi’s interpretation, on which Legge largely relied. But Waley 
leaned too much to Chéng Hsiian’s (127-200) commentary to be entirely 
objective. His translation of /i ™ as ritual instead of propriety in general and 
of chung as always meaning loyalty to the superior instead of conscientious- 
ness or being true to the goodness of human nature shows his bias. The book 
is full of challenging suggestions, such as that the doctrine of the rectification 
of names cannot be as early as Confucius, that aphorisms with parallel con- 
struction were not Confucian sayings, that jén has a mystical and transcen- 
dental implication, that té # (virtue, goodness) could mean “magico-moral 
force,” that “good men” could have been quietists, and the like, which are 
not supported by historical or textual evidence.” However, great care has 
been taken to translate ¢é variously as “moral force,” “character,” “virtue’s 
power,” “inner quality,” and so forth, and jén as “good,” thus recognizing 
the comprehensive meaning of the latter term, which cannot be translated 
merely as benevolence, as it is by Legge. Besides Legge’s and Waley’s trans- 
lations, there is also a free and informal, almos: interpretative, rendering by 
James Ware, The Best of Confucius. It is not a critical, historical, or textual 
study, but it is a successful attempt to make Confucian teachings interesting, 
intimate, and vital. It has no notes, is extremely readable, and should be 
attractive to the beginner.” 

For the Confucian doctrines of the Mean and of education as developed 
in the Chung-yung (The Doctrine of the Mean) and The Great Learning, 
the best discussion is found in Fung’s History, and the best translations are 
those in Lin’s The Wisdom of Confucius, although Legge’s versions in The 
Four Books ate also good. Hughes has made a new translation of the two 
classics in his The Great Learning and the Mean-in-Action,” which contains 
104 pages of very informative and suggestive introduction in which the his- 
torical background, the dates and authorship, and the significance of the texts 
to China and Europe today as well as yesterday are thoroughly discussed. It 
also hints at the books’ influence on Leibniz. For the first time these two 
books are presented to the West with full reference to their historical sur- 
roundings. The discussion of their influence on Chu Hsi is excellent, but it 
is regrettable that there is no discussion of their influence on Wang Yang- 





*See my review in the Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, LXXI 
(1940), 96-98. 


See my review of Ware’s book in Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 2 (July, 1951), 71-72. 
For a discussion of Hughes’s translation of certain terms and of his many proposed theories, see my 
review in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 63, No. 4 (December, 1943), 289-292. 
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ming (1472-1528), who built his entire philosophy around The Great 
Learning. 

As often stated, Confucianism developed into two wings, the Idealistic and 
the Naturalistic. For a study of the leader of the Idealistic wing of ancient 
Confucianism, Mencius (371-289 B.c.?), both Fung’s Short History and 
Creel’s Chinese Thought are recommended. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that Mencius’ mysticism is exaggerated in Fung’s work. Too much space 
is devoted to the subject, which, in the final analysis, rests on the short 
phrase “great natural power,” which is capable of many interpretations. 
Arthur Waley understands this phrase as “flood breath,” and therefore asserts 
that Mencius had a special “breath technique” similar to that of Yoga.” It 
is difficult to see how humanistic and matter-of-fact Mencius could have 
anything to do with the technique of breathing developed by the Taoists 
after the introduction of Indian Yoga into China many centuries later. Aside 
from this mistaken interpretation, however, Waley’s Three Ways of Thought 
is an excellent aid because of both the selections and the discussions. The 
most important chapter of The Book of Mencius, that on human nature 
(VIA), is available in English translations by Legge (The Four Books) 
and Lin Yutang (The Wisdom of Confucius), among others. This is the 
minimum of important source material. Aside from Waley, short selections 
on several subjects can be found in Hughes’s Classical Times. Richards’ 
Mencius on the Mind is a study more of language than of Mencius. Sum- 
maries of Mencius’ political doctrines in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Wu Kuo-chéng, 
and Francis Wei are more elaborate than, but not essentially different from, 
the material in Fung’s Short History. 

For a study of the leader of the Naturalistic wing of ancient Confucianism, 
Hsiin Tzi (fl. 298-238 B.c.), Fung’s Short History is very good. The 
chapter on Hsiin Tzii is one of the best in the book. But the joint use of 
Fung and Hu’s Logical Method is preferable. The latter, the first book to 
treat Hsiin Tzi purely from the philosophical viewpoint, emphasizes his 
doctrines of progress and logic, while the former stresses his psychological 
and social theories. Concerning Hsiin Tzi’s ideas on education and the code 
of behavior (including religious sacrifice), Creel’s Chinese Thought is fully 
documented and extremely instructive. For elucidation of the central doctrine 
of the philosopher, the evil character of human nature, its relation to earlier 
philosophers, and its influence on later Confucianists, there is a brief account 
by Andrew Chih-yi Chéng (Hsiintzi’s Theory of Human Nature). Lin Mou- 





” Waley, Three Ways of Thought, p. 118. 
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shéng (Men and Ideas) contrasts Mencius and Hsiin Tzi in a most illumi- 
nating manner. Spalding’s chapter in Three Chinese Thinkers, while full of 
warm understanding, adds little to the above, but its frequent comparative 
references to Plato are engaging. One of the most important chapters of 
the Hsiin Tzu, that on the “rectification of names” (Chap. 22), has been 
translated by various scholars, notably Dubs, Duyvendak, and Mei, with 
slight differences but no serious quarrels. Here is the best opportunity to 
compare various English translations of Chinese philosophical literature. 
The only English version of Hsiin Tzii’s works, excellent though not com- 
plete, is Dubs’s The Works of Hsiintze. The reading of Chapters 17, 23, 9, 
19, 20, 22, 21, 8, and 6, in the order named, is highly recommended. Its 
companion volume, Hsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism, also 
by Dubs, is good and is the only good book-length study of the philosopher. 
Convenient excerpts from the Hsiin Tz% may be found in Hughes’s Classical 
Times. 


Taoism. The question of the date of the Lao Tz# (Tao-té ching) is still 
highly debatable. It has been ascribed to anywhere from the sixth to the 
second century B.C. Pending objective evidence, the student should keep an 
open mind. It is safe to say that the teachings of Lao Tzi (b. 570 B.c.?) 
are embodied in the greater portion of the Tao-té ching. 

Scholars also differ on the date of Yang Chu (440-360 B.c.?). Fung, 
for example, places him before Lao Tzi, making Lao Tzii the “second phase” 
of Taoism, while Hu, like most Chinese historians, puts Yang Chu later 
than Lao Tzi. Incidentally, the Yang Chu here referred to is not the writer 
of the “Yang Chu” chapter, translated by Forke as Yang Chu’s Garden of 
Pleasure. This essay comes from the Lieh Tz, definitely a Taoist work of 
the third century A.D. 

Fung’s chapters on Lao Tzii in both his History and his Short History are 
among the best chapters in the two books. To appreciate the rebellious 
character of Lao Tzi, Hu’s Logical Method should be consulted. 

Since the Tao-té ching is short, it should be read in its entirety. The trans- 
lation by Legge, The Tao Té King, has been standard for a long time. While 
it is generally correct, modern scholarship requires a new approach at many 
points. The most authoritative translation, from the historical and textual 
points of view, is Waley’s The Way and Its Power. In a long introduction, 
Waley discusses many linguistic questions, the crosscurrents of thought in 
ancient China, and the date and authorship of the book. His comments 
following each chapter are very helpful. One gets the feeling that Waley 
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reads too much quietism and Indian Yoga into the Tzo-té ching and that 
he is also at times too literal in translation. For example, it is unnecessary 
to use “uncarved block” when the derived meaning of simplicity is quite 
clear. However, generally speaking, there is no doubt that Waley’s version 
is unsurpassed in critical scholarship. 

If one prefers readability to critical scholarship, Witter Bynner’s “Ameri- 
can version,” The Way of Life According to Laotzé, is delightful and in 
many respects conveys the Taoist feeling more successfully than Waley’s 
work. Bynner seeks to “acquaint the Western readers with the heart of a 
Chinese poet whose head has been too much studied.” He interprets Lao 
Tzii’s “creative quietism” as a fusion of “mysticism and pragmatism into a 
philosophy as realistic as that of Confucius but sweetened by a natural and 
sufficient intuition of rightness.” ** But in singing praise of the heart of Lao 
Tzi, the translator has neglected Lao Tzii’s head. The version is so free that 
it should have been offered as a commentary instead of a translation. Certain 
basic Taoist concepts, such as simplicity, naturalness, and the blending of 
the passive and active principles or yin and yang have not been brought out. 
In spite of linguistic deficiencies, however, the book is good as a supplement 
to Waley’s, and even better as an introduction. Somewhere between Waley 
and Bynner are the translations by John C.H. Wu (“The Tao and Its 
Virtue,”) and Lin (The Wisdom of Laotse). Lin also has selections from 
Chuang Tzii (between 399 and 295 B.c.) after each chapter, thus affording 
an excellent opportunity for a comparative study of the two ancient Taoist 
philosophers. For selections of Lao Tzii’s sayings according to topics, there 
is Lionel Giles’s The Sayings of Lao Tz#. As an example of Chinese com- 
mentaries on the Tao-té ching, there is the English version of Ho-shang 
Kung’s commentary. 

The most important chapters of the Chuang Tzi# are the first two. It is 
advisable to read the first chapter from Herbert Giles’s version, Chuang Tzi, 
for its romantic feeling, and the second chapter from Fung’s Chuang Tzu, for 
its philosophical insight. Both Hu and Fung are good on Chuang Tzi, each 
in his own way. Hu emphasizes Chuang Tzii’s logic and doctrine of evolu- 
tion, a novel approach in Chinese philosophy. Fung, whether in his History 
or his Short History, is quite balanced and instructive. There are excellent 
selections in Waley’s Three Ways of Thought. The fundamental ideas of 
Chuang Tzi, such as “nurturing life,” Tao, seeming unimportant, death, the 
equality of things, attacks on the Logicians and Confucianists, and others, 
are cleverly presented through stories, dialogues, and anecdotes from the 





“Lao Tzi, The Way of Life according to Laotzi, trans. by Bynner, pp. 14, 7, 20, respectively. 
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book, and there are illuminating discussions on various subjects central to 
Chuang Tzii’s philosophy. 


Other Ancient Schools. Aside from the Confucian and Taoist schools, 
the Mohist, the Neo-Mohist, the Logical, and the Legalist Schools are the 
most important of the ancient “Hundred Schools.” Mo Tzi (fl. 479-438 
B.C.) offers no serious problem. His works, involving comparatively little 
textual or philosophical controversy, have been well translated by Y. P. Mei 
(Works of Motse). The most important chapter, that on “Universal Love,” 
has also been translated by Legge in his Chinese Classics, Vol. II. Mo Tzi’s 
logical methods, which Fung slights, are clearly described in Hu’s Logical 
Method. Other doctrines, social, ethical, and religious, are systematically dis- 
cussed in Hu’s Outline. But the best over-all study is in Fung’s History. Once 
more Hu and Fung differ, this time as to what the Mohist organization was 
and whether Mo Tzii was the founder of a religion. For the best contrast 
between Confucianism and Mohism, see Creel’s Chinese Thought. For a 
longer treatment of the various topics, there is Mei’s study, Motse, The Neg- 
lected Rival of Confucius. In a recent issue of the Far Eastern Quarterly 
there is an article on Mo Tzii and the English utilitarians by Philip Ralph 
which should be stimulating to those interested in comparative study. 

Just as one should compare Hu’s and Fung’s evaluations of Mo Tzi, so 
one should compare Waley’s and Spalding’s opposite interpretations. To 
Spalding, Mo Tzii was not a utilitarian, because “The inspiration of Mo-tse 
sprang, like the inspiration of the Prophets of Israel, from his insight into 
the nature of human unrighteousness.” In his opinion, Mo Tzii’s doctrine 
of universal love was religiously motivated, and his promotion of the wor- 
ship of Heaven and the spirits was not based on any consideration of “bene- 
fits” but on strictly spiritual grounds.** Waley takes an entirely opposite 
view. To him, the emphasis on the worship of Heaven was part of the 
general atmosphere of the fifth century B.c.—that the doctrine of universal 
love was advocated not so much for its intrinsic value as for its opposition 
to the Confucian doctrine of love with distinctions in human relations; and 
the Mohists, themselves trained in defensive warfare, opposed war not on 
religious grounds but because of its physical and economic destructiveness.** 
While most Chinese agree that Mo Tzii was the strongest promoter of 
religion in ancient China, they are largely on the side of Waley in this 
controversy. 





Spalding, Three Chinese Thinkers, p. 68. 
* Waley, op. cit., pp. 168, 174-176. 
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What type of persons Mo Tzi’s followers, the Neo-Mohists, were and 
what kind of organization they formed are still questions calling for an 
answer. However, their major interest for us is their logic, as contained in 
chapters 40—45 in the works of Mo Tzi. These have not been translated 
into English. Textually obscure, they are difficult to handle. Hu was the 
first to make a logical system out of them, in his Logical Method. Since then, 
Fung has had different interpretations to offer and valuable points to add, 
especially in his understanding of Neo-Mohism as primarily a philosophy of 
universals. Both authors should be consulted. 

Since many problems discussed by the Neo-Mohists, such as substance and 
quality, unity and duality, and so forth, are the same as those treated by the 
Logical school, the two schools may be studied together with advantage. 
Here again Hu was the first to build a logical system out of the work of 
the Logicians, notably Hui Shih (380-305 B.c.?) and Kung-sun Lung 
(b. 380 B.c.?). Here again, Fung later offered new ideas. One must be warned 
that Kung-sun Lung’s text is so corrupt that Forke’s partial translation and 
Perleberg’s complete translation must be looked upon as tentative, and any 
theory built on the obscure text is at best a conjecture. In practically all cases, 
interpretations reflect the writer’s exposure to the influence of Western 
philosophy. 

The attention of the Legalists was directed to the function of law and 
statecraft rather than to philosophy. Hu has written a brilliant chapter in 
his Logical Method on “The Logic of Law.” Fung has written a compre- 
hensive study of Han Fei Tzi (d. 233 B.c.) and other Legalists in his History. 
The most exciting study, however, is found in Waley’s Three Ways of 
Thought. By the use of interwoven selections and discussion, he compares 
the Legalists, whom he calls Realists, to modern totalitarians. For source 
material, The Book of Lord Shang by Shang Yang (d. 338 B.c.) and The 
Complete W orks of Han Fei Tz (Vol. I) are available in English translation. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD: THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONFUCIANISM, TAOISM, BUDDHISM (221 B.c.—A.D. 960) 


This period constitutes a troublesome problem. It represents the cross- 
fertilization of Confucianism, Taoism, Yin Yang philosophy, Legalism, and 
Buddhism. Generally speaking, it involves the development of Confucian 
metaphysical, social, and religious theories in The Book of Changes and the 
Li chi (The Book of Propriety), the Yin Yang Confucianism of Tung Chung- 
shu (177-104 B.c.), the Confucian naturalism of Wang Ch’ung (b. A.D. 
27), Neo-Taoism, Buddhism, and the orthodox Confucianism of Han Yii 
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(768-824) and Li Ao (fl. 798). There has been very little study of these 
philosophies in the West, and very little of the original material has been 
made available in English. Fung’s Short History is excellent in telling the 
complicated story in a few short chapters, especially on Neo-Taoism, which 
is very close to his heart. But the outline is not quite clear. Huai-nan Tzi 
(d. 122 B.c.), Yang Hsiung (53 B.c.—A.D. 18), and other equally prominent 
Han philosophers are not sufficiently considered. Fung unquestionably under- 
estimates the importance of Wang Ch’ung, probably purposely deviating 
from the view of Hu, who was the first to make Wang Ch’ung stand out 
in the history of Chinese philosophy. The significant development of ortho- 
dox Confucianism and the shift of the Confucianism of Hsiin Tzii to the 
Confucianism of Mencius in Han Yii and Li Ao are ignored. Still, Fung’s 
is the best account. It is unusually good on Neo-Taoism. His distinction 
of wu in Kuo Hsiang (d. 312) as “literally nothing” and wa in Lao Tzi 
and Chuang Tzii as merely the unnameable is an important contribution. 
His interpretation of wu-wei #¢% (having no action) in Neo-Taoism as 
following new circumstances naturally and of yu-wei # 1% (having action) 
as chauvinistic opposition to new and natural tendencies is original. His 
correlation of basic Buddhist concepts to the Taoist ideas of yu and wz is a 
masterpiece of scholarship and philosophical acumen.** Equally good is his 
approach to the Lieh Tzd, for it is not the traditional approach of hedonism 
but an entirely new one of distinguishing the external and the internal, which 
he correlates with “living according to oneself” and “living according to 
others” in Neo-Taoism.*® ; 

All the good points of the Short History on this period apply also to the 
History, Vol. Il. Much of the chapter on Neo-Taoism has been revised to 
conform to his new interpretation in the Short History. Besides, Huai-nan 
Tzu, Yang Hsiung, and Wang Ch’ung receive adequate treatment. Much 
new material has been added on Wang Pi (226-249). Nowhere else can 
one find such original and illuminative handling of this most noted com- 
mentator on Lao Tzi. The same is true of the Neo-Taoist Kuo Hsiang (d. 
312 A.D.). For the whole period, Fung’s History unquestionably offers the 
best study. 

For source material, there are the translations of The Book of Changes by 
Legge and Wilhelm, among others. Since the book is not yet well under- 
stood, it must be used with extreme caution. Morgan’s translation of Huai- 
nan Tzi, Tao, The Great Luminant, is unreliable. For a study of Wang 





“Fung, Short History, pp. 221-224. 
* Ibid., p. 233. 
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Ch’ung, the Confucian Rationalist, critic, and champion of doubt, who has 
aroused much interest among Western Sinologists, there is Forke’s transla- 
tion of the Lun-héng. Forke’s The W orld-Conception of the Chinese contains 
a wealth of material on the Yin Yang philosophy, although his interest in 
this book is cosmological rather than philosophical. Generally speaking, 
Fung’s History is the best for short quotations covering the entire period, and 
Hughes’s Classical Times (1942) is the best for selections representing the 
Han Dynasty. 


Chinese Buddhism. Chinese Buddhist philosophy, as distinguished from 
Indian Buddhism perpetuated in China, is a comparatively recent discovery, 
thanks to T’ang Yung-t’ung, Hu, and Fung. T’ang’s monumental history is 
original, profound, and exhaustive in scholarship, and traces the development 
of Chinese Buddhist thought in its complicated historical and intellectual 
environment. It should be translated into English. Hu’s contributions in 
the studies of the Chinese Meditation school are extremely important but 
little of his work in this field is available in English.** The most systematic 
and well-substantiated exposition of Chinese Buddhist thought is in Fung’s 
History, Vol. Il, where chapters on the subject are full of original interpreta- 
tions and textual quotations. There is a brief but not quite satisfactory sum- 
mary in his Short History. Here the exceedingly important metaphysical 
and epistemological arguments in Buddhist Idealism, the metaphysical prop- 
ositions of the Chinese Buddhist philosophy of One Reality, and the doctrine 
of Universal Mind, fully and expertly presented in the History, are hardly 
discussed. Instead, Fung has chosen to stress the historical development and 
the concept of wu (non-being, no-mind, etc.). Nevertheless, his handling 
of the Buddhist Meditation school is superb because what is presented is not 
Indian Yoga but the romantic, realistic, and this-worldly type of transcen- 
dentalism typical of the Chinese mind. The part of History, Vol. II, on this 
school has been rewritten in the light of the Short History. 

For those who want a bird’s-eye view of Buddhist philosophy as it devel- 
oped in China and Japan, the most succinct (perhaps too much so) is found 
in Takakusu’s The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy, a convenient volume 
edited by Charles A. Moore and myself. The section on “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Buddhist Philosophy” is an eye-opener to those who understand 
Buddhism as nothing but mystical philosophy. Eliot’s Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism has a good general description of Chinese Buddhism, but it deals little 





* See his ““Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China: Its History and Method,” Philosophy East and West, Il, 
No. 1 (April, 1953), 3-24. 
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with the philosophy involved. Pratt (The Pilgrimage of Buddhism) devotes 
a chapter to contemporary Chinese Buddhist intellectual movements. On 
this subject, I have given a much fuller account in my Religious Trends in 
Modern China. If one wants to study the basic Buddhist philosophy out of 
which Chinese Buddhist thought has grown, one will find excellent material 
on Nirvana in Stcherbatsky (The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana), on the 
Void in E. J. Thomas (The History of Buddhist Thought), and on Buddhist 
philosophy in general in Keith (Buddhist Philosophy). 

As to original sources, one of the most important Chinese treatises, Séng- 
Chao’s The Book of Chao, has recently been translated by Liebenthal. For 
works of the Meditation school, there are non-critical translations of short 
treatises by Hsi-yiin, Hui-hai, and Hui-néng, and scholarly translations of 
other Meditation Masters in Suzuki’s Essays in Zen Buddhism and Manual 
of Zen Buddhism. These are works of the Meditation school. For the basic 
texts of the philosophies of Non-Being, including Meditation, one must resort 
to Stcherbatsky and to Suzuki’s version of The Lankavatara Sitra; and for 
the philosophies of Being, to Hamilton’s translation of Vasubandhu’s Vim- 
Satika (Wei Shih Er Shih Lun or the Treatise in Twenty Stanzas on Repre- 
sentation-Only), Lévi’s version of Vasubandhu’s Trimfika (Matériaux pour 
Vétude du systéme Vijhaptimatra), and La Vallée Poussin’s translation, 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, la siddhi de Hiuan-T sang. 


THE MODERN PERIOD: NEO-CONFUCIANISM (960-1900) 


Chinese philosophy in the modern period is tantamount to Neo-Confucian- 
ism. This school is the most important phase of Chinese philosophy and the 
most neglected in the West. It is the system of thought that has dominated 
China since the eleventh century. It has transformed ancient and medieval 
Confucianism, assimilated Neo-Taoism and Buddhism, and formed the basis 
of a contemporary synthesis of Chinese and Western philosophies. 

The movement consists of three distinct waves: the Rationalism of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Idealism of the fifteenth century, and a 
combination of the Practical Neo-Confucianism and the “Moral Law” Neo- 
Confucianism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I have written a 
short summary of the movement in Moore’s Philosophy—East and West 
and a separate chapter in MacNair’s China, either of which gives a concise 
picture. For the movement as a whole, P. C. Hsii’s Ethical Realism in Neo- 
Confucian Thought is systematic and comprehensive, dealing with topics of 
cosmology, the metaphysical basis of ethics, and theories of mind and knowl- 
edge. The background in ancient and medieval philosophy, the influence of 
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Buddhism, and reactions in the eighteenth century are well covered. The 
most extensive presentation, however, is found in Fung’s History, Vol. II. 
Each major philosophy is discussed topically in a most penetrating manner. 
For scholarship and documentation, there is nothing better. Unfortunately, 
in his Short History, while treating Chu Hsi (1130-1200) and Wang 
Yang-ming (Wang Shou-jén, 1472-1528) adequately, he overemphasizes 
the Taoist element in Chou Lien-ch’i (Chou Tun-i, 1017—1073), concentrat- 
ing on Chou’s “having no desire,” but paying little attention to the philoso- 
pher’s equally important ideas of “centrality, correctness, love, and righteous- 
ness.” Likewise, he exaggerates the Taoist element in Ch’éng Ming-tao 
(Ch’éng Hao, 1032-1085 ), as we shall see. Chu Hsi is made to be mystical, 
though his way of knowledge is essentially rationalistic. And Chinese phi- 
losophy from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century is dismissed in three 
pages, and not as philosophy but as textual criticism. For summaries and 
quotations, especially of minor philosophers, there is a wealth of information 
in Forke’s Geschichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophie. 

For the first wave of Neo-Confucianism, that of Rationalism in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, the most important source material has been quite 
correctly translated by Bruce in his The Philosophy of Human Nature, by 
Chu Hsi. Although the use of certain terms is open to question, the general 
import of Chu Hsi’s philosophy is retained. Source material of the “Five 
Masters,” whose philosophies culminated in Chu Hsi, can be found in Hsii 
and Bruce. Aside from quotations in Forke and Fung, the works of Ch’éng 
I-ch’uan (Ch’éng I, 1033-1107), indispensable to the understanding of 
Neo-Confucianism in general and of Chu Hsi in particular, await translation. 
A substantial part, the best part, has been translated into English with lengthy 
comments by Ts’ai Yung-ch’un (“The Philosophy of Ch’éng I’), in typescript 
form. Chu Hsi’s lengthy record of the philosophies of the Sung Neo- 
Confucianists (Chin-ssz lu) will soon be available in German translation by 
Graf. 

Besides Fung and Hsii, Bruce, in his Chu Hsi and His Masters, also gives 
glimpses of the Five Masters. It must be added, however, that Bruce did 
not have the historical or philosophical perspective to present them satis- 
factorily. In Fung’s Short History, the cosmology of Chou Lien-ch’i (1017- 
1073), Shao Yung (Shao K’ang-chieh, 1011-1077), and Chang Héng-ch’ii 
(Chang Tsai, 1020-1077) is clear and to the point, but Fung’s treatment 
of the most important two, the Ch’éng brothers (Ming-tao and I-ch’uan), 
leaves much to be desired. Ch’€ng Ming-tao’s transcendental, romantic feel- 
ing for “what lies beyond shapes and features” as a way of life is not nearly 
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so important and influential as his brother’s stress on love and righteousness, 
but Fung allots seven pages to the former’s method and none to his brother. 
In his History he gives a much more accurate picture. 

However, a note of warning must now be struck. At the time Fung wrote 
the History he was much influenced by Western neo-realism. As a result 
he turned the Neo-Confucian Principle ( ## i) and Material Force (# ch’i, 
ether) into subsisting universals and labeled them as logical concepts. This 
imposition of Western thought on Chinese philosophy is found in many parts 
of the History, especially in those sections dealing with Rationalistic Neo- 
Confucianism. 

Among the Neo-Confucianists of this period—indeed, of the last eight 
hundred years—Chu Hsi deserves the major attention. Besides Fung, 
Hsii, and Forke, Bruce has written a lengthy study on him (Chu Hsi and 
His Masters). There is also a shorter but equally comprehensive study by 
Le Gall (Tchou Hi, sa doctrine, son influence). However, both Bruce and 
Le Gall lacked knowledge of modern critical scholarship, and Bruce made 
Chu Hsi much more theistic than he was. Fung, whether in his History or 
in his Short History, is still the best guide. Those interested in comparative 
study will find Bernard’s “Chu Hsi’s Philosophy and Its Interpretation by 
Leibniz,” Graf’s “Chu Hsi and Spinoza,” and Hocking’s “Chu Hsi’s Theory 
of Knowledge” provocative. 

We are in a somewhat happier position with regard to the second wave 
of Neo-Confucian philosophy, namely, the Idealism of the fifteenth century. 
The founder of this movement, Lu Hsiang-shan (Lu Chiu-yiian, 1139-1192), 
is fairly well presented in studies by Huang and Cady. Siu-chi HUANG’s 
Lu Hsiang-shan, a Twelfth Century Chinese Idealist Philosopher is the first 
and as yet the only book in English on this idealist. It analyzes Lu’s ideas 
on reason, mind, nature, evil, and the method of mind-cultivation. The book 
is judicious, clear, and objective, but ascribes too much Buddhist Meditation 
intuitionism to Lu.** Cady’s “The Philosophy of Lu Hsiang-shan,” in two 
volumes in manuscript form, contains much translation of Lu’s work besides 
a long, excellent systematic and critical study. As to Wang Yang-ming 
(1472-1528), Henke’s The Philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming is a fair selec- 
tion of representative material but the translation is very poor. One would 
do well to concentrate on the “Record of Discourses” and the “Inquiry 
Regarding The Great Learning,” which are the backbone of Wang’s entire 
system. Wang Tch’ang-tche’s La philosophie morale de Wang Y ang-ming 
is good. But once more, Fung’s chapters in the History and Short History 





*" See my review in the Far Eastern Quarterly, V, No. 1 (November, 1945), 72-73. 
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are the best. Particularly valuable is Fung’s summary of Wang’s criticism 
of Buddhism. Although Wang was strongly influenced by Buddhism in his 
theories of mind and the way of knowledge, he remained a faithful Con- 
fucianist and as such was intensely humanistic. To say that this Neo- 
Confucian idealist was a Buddhist in Confucian disguise, as some scholars 
do, is not justified. 

While Fung is generally strong on Neo-Confucian Rationalism and Ideal- 
ism, he is very weak on Practical Neo-Confucianism and “Moral Law” Neo- 
Confucianism. Yen Yiian (1635-1704) and Li Kung (1659-1733), who 
advocated Practical Neo-Confucianism in strong opposition to both Rational- 
ism and Idealism and who are generally regarded as among the outstanding 
Chinese philosophers in the last three hundred years, receive a fair treatment 
in his History but are not even mentioned in his Short History. Tai Tung-yiian 
(Tai Chén, 1723-1777), the outstanding and the most influential thinker 
in this period, to whom Fung has allotted adequate space in the History, is 
totally ignored in the Short History. In this respect Fung differs radically 
from Hu, who has done more than anyone else to underline the importance 
of Tai’s philosophy and its influence. But aside from Fung there is very little 
material in English. Hu, in his The Chinese Renaissance and his “Chinese 
Thought,” has clearly and strongly indicated the critical and scientific spirit 
of the period. There are several articles by Freeman on Yen, Tai, and the 
Ch’ing scholars in general. Creel’s chapter on the reaction against Neo- 
Confucianism in his Chinese Thought is brief but very helpful. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PERIOD: WESTERNIZATION 
AND THE CHINESE RENAISSANCE (1900-1950) 


We are too near to the Chinese philosophical currents in the twentieth 
century to see them clearly. Consequently, the several brief accounts in 
European languages do not agree even in outline. A combination of my 
“Trends in Contemporary Philosophy,” in which I summarize the several 
major philosophical tendencies, and Briéne’s “Les courants philosophiques 
en Chine depuis 50 ans (1898—1950),” a comprehensive story, will give a 
general picture. Summaries and critical discussions of the revival of Buddhist 
Idealism by Ou-yang Ching-wu (1871-1943), the Dharma-character Bud- 
dhist Idealism of T’ai-hsii (1889-1947), the New Idealistic Lu-Wang Con- 
fucianism of Hsiung Shih-li, and the New Rationalistic Ch’éng-Chu Con- 
fucianism of Fung are to be found in my Religious Trends in Modern China.* 


* Chaps. 1, 3, 6. 
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The only books of a contemporary Chinese philosopher translated into 
English are Fung’s History and his The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy. The 
latter is his interpretation of the history of Chinese philosophy rather than 
an exposition of his own philosophy, although his interpretation is heavily 
colored by his personal viewpoint. His really philosophical works, and those 
of other contemporary Chinese philosophers, have been published only in 
Chinese. While these definitely express the Chinese philosophical temper 
of the age and unmistakably show the direction of Chinese philosophical 
evolution, epoch-making works are yet to come. In the meantime Marxism- 
Stalinism has triumphed in China, at least for the time being, and Fung and 
other philosophers in Communist China are now speaking only in Marxian- 
Stalinian terms, whether willingly or not. Chinese philosophy, old and new, 
is now dormant. 














Comment and Discussion 





THE METAPHYSICS OF SAMKARA 


T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 


IN HIS BOOK The Vedanta of Sankara,’ Dr. R. P. Singh 
expounds the metaphysics of Sarnkara, employing the terminology of axi- 
ology. The author claims that he has discovered the key to a proper inter- 
pretation of Sarnkara in the concept of value. He uses such expressions as 
“Axiological Monism,” “Monism of the Good,” and “Creative Monism” to 
describe Sarnkara’s philosophy. That the metaphysical notion of “reality” is 
the notion of “value,” according to Sarnkara, is the fundamental theme of this 
book. The author feels that justice to the great Advaitin cannot be done 
until and unless this truth is recognized. 

By characterizing Sarnkara’s Advaita as axiological monism, Singh equates 
Brahman with the highest value. The ultimate reality, which is Brahman, 
is not an “existent” or a “subsistent”; the ens realissimum is the summum 
bonum. The two concepts of “reality” and “existence” are not identical, he 
contends. Existence is to be equated with position in space and time.. When 
Brahman is described as sat, no existential predication is made; sa# means 
“what ought to be.” Brahman represents a non-existent form of objectivity; 
and it is also an absolute consciousness (cit), and infinite bliss (ananda). 
When Sarnkara says that Brahman is nirguna (without attributes), he does 
not mean that it is characterless; all that he means is that in Brahman essence 
cannot be distinguished from existence. 

The expression “Monism of the Good” means the same as “Axiological 
Monism.” Brahman, the non-dual reality, is moksa, the highest value. In 
identifying Brahman, Atman, Nibfreyasa, Moksa, and Ananda, says Singh, 
Sarhkara “reduces the problem of the realization of the summum bonum, 
of the highest good, of eternal beatitude, of oneness with God, which, in 
short, is the problem of religion, to the problem of knowing the true nature 
of the Atman, which is the essence of the individual and the universe.”? In 
another place, the author observes, “The Atman which is the central topic 





*The Vedanta of Sankara, a Metaphysics of Value (Jaipur: Jaipur Publishing House, 1949). 
*Tbid., p. 101. 
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of the Vedanta of Sankara is the Atman which is the Absolute Good, and the 
attainment and realization of which results in the enjoyment of infinitely 
blissful and eternally real existence.”* The attainment or realization of the 
Atman may be accomplished either through knowledge (j#ana), or devotion 
(bhakti). Supreme devotion is the same as the absolute experience.* 

Singh employs the expression ‘Creative Monism” to show that Brahman’s 
causality in respect to the world is real and essential, and not per accidens. 
“Sankara’s notion of the Atman is the notion of the cause. In his system the 
concept of cause, in its metaphysical use, is identical with the concept of 
the Atman or self.”* “Sankara designates his system as Centanakaranavada 
[i.e., the view that the conscious Self is the cause].”*® The description of 
Brahman as nirguna (without attributes) and mirvifesa (without distinc- 
tions) is perfectly consistent with ascription of causality to it.’ Creation is 
the very essence of Brahman. “It belongs to the very being of Brahman, to his 
very essence to be creator; and creation is the revelation of Brahman’s 
nature.”* In this sense, Sarnkara’s Advaita is sathkaranavada, i.e., the view 
which holds that the cause is real. It is also satkaryavada, for “just as the 
cause of the essence exists before the effect is produced, the effect too exists 
before it is produced.”*® The world of creation, then, is not illusory. “Sankara 
not only did not hold that the world as a fact is illusory, but vehemently 
criticized those who shared this view.”*° The example of the rope and the 
snake is not intended to prove the illusoriness of the world." The process 
of creation is an expression and affirmation of the truth that Brahman is 
infinite consciousness and infinite bliss.'* The doctrine of vivartavada. which 
is identified with the view that the world does not actually “emerge” from 
Brahman but is a “phenomenal appearance” of Brahman, is far removed 
from Sarnkara’s view."* 

While I am in general agreement with Singh’s central thesis that, accord- 
ing to Sarnkara, Brahman is both reality and value, I find that some of his 
views on Advaita are untenable. To two of these I shall address myself in 
what follows: 

(1) Singh thinks that there is a radical difference, amounting to incom- 
patibility, between the existential and valuational points of view. “The dis- 
tinction between the existential and the valuational standpoint is founda- 
tional to every utterance of Sankara, and nothing but error can result from 
a confusion of them,” ** Singh says. He identifies the existential standpoint 





*Ibid., p. 44. ‘Tbid., p. 110. "Ibid. p. 34. 
* Ibid., p. 37. "I bid., p. 291. *Tbid., p. 294. 
* Ibid., p. 307. * Tbid., p. 267. " Tbid., p. 333. 


* Ibid., p. 341. 4 Tbid., p. 359. % Ibid., p. 219. 
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with the standpoint of perception and the valuational standpoint with that 
of the Upanisads. But this contrast is evidently wrong. Reality is existence 
as well as value. The distinction between the existent and existence should 
be borne in mind. While Brahman is not an existent in the sense in which 
an object of sense is, it is existence (sat). From our finite standpoint, it is 
“what ought to be”; but in its own nature it is “isness.” The one charac- 
teristic feature of Advaita that marks it off from all other philosophies is 
that, while, according to the latter, the goal is to be attained in the future, 
according to Advaita, it is eternal, already attained. Only ignorance makes 
it appear as if it were not attained and to be attained. What is called attain- 
ment is only removal of this ignorance. Singh recognizes this, even without 
knowing it, when he identifies reality and value, and when he describes 
Brahman as teal existence and existence-for-itself. He even says, in one 
place, that Brahman is existence as well as the existent.’” This is certainly 
inconsistent with his definition of existence as position in space and time. 

It is Singh’s confusion between existence and the existent and his imagined 
incompatibility between the existential and axiological points of view that 
are responsible, I think, for the accusation he makes against almost all the 
interpreters of Sarnkara, classical and modern, that they are existential 
philosophers and, hence, misleading guides in Advaita. The first sinner in 
this respect, according to Singh, is PrakaSatman, author of the Vivarana. 
Singh seeks to make a distinction even between PrakaSatman’s view and 
that of Padmapada (a direct disciple of Sarnkara) on whose Paftcapadika 
the Vivarana is a commentary. Padmapada characterizes the causality of the 
world as Brahman’s upalaksana, and PrakaSatman terms it tatasthalaksana. 
Singh makes capital of this difference in terminology and says that Padma- 
pada was a value philosopher and Prakasatman an existential philosopher. 
But there does not seem to be any significant difference between the two 
terms. Upa-laksana means a concept used metaphorically; tatastha-laksana 
means a property which is not essential but is of service in understanding a 
thing. Both terms, as applied to Brahman’s causality of the world, indicate 
that the causality is not the essential nature of Brahman. Surely, even accord- 
ing to Singh, the essential nature of Brahman as signified by the expression 
saccidananda and the upa-laksana which is the causality of the world are 
not of the same grade. He says, “Neither is negligible, though both are 
not equally significant.”** And, no one—not even Prakasatman—maintains 
that Brahman’s causality of the world is negligible. 

That Singh is prejudiced against the Vivarana school in his anxiety to 





* Ibid., p. 88. *Tbid., p. 401. 
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accommodate the world is evident from the way he makes use of a passage 
taken out of context from Bharatitirtha’s Vivaranaprameyasamgraba. With 
reference to this passage, which he quotes in the original in a footnote, he 
says, “. . . the Vivarana school does not seem to be faithful to Sankara 
when it emphasizes the need for accepting another principle in addition to 
Brahman.”™' The exact translation of the passage, with the sentence pre- 
ceding it, is as follows: “Thus, therefore, the partless Brahman is not trans- 
formed, but is transfigured; this second view [viz., that Brahman is only 
transfigured]} is to be admitted. On this view too, since Brahman that does 
not abandon its earlier form is changeless, there should be admitted some 
other thing that is changed into the world of waking experience.”** Here 
by “some other thing” is meant méy4; and méyé is not a reality alongside 
Brahman. \ts nature is indeterminable. It is referred to as a “thing,” just 
as ignorance may be referred to as a thing. Bharatitirtha is second to none 
in advocating the non-duality of Brahman. The very assumption of maya 
is to preserve the non-duality and the impartite nature of Brahman. 

I am not holding a brief for the Vivarana tradition as against the Bhamati 
school, though it is well known that Vacaspati, the founder of the latter 
school, was greatly influenced by Mandana, between whose Advaita and 
Sarnkara’s there are significant differences. The metaphysical doctrines of 
Advaita are so difficult that the rise of doctrinal differences among the fol- 
lowers of Sarnkara is quite understandable. Though the schools of Advaita 
differ with regard to details, they are agreed on fundamentals, namely, the 
non-duality of the Absolute, the non-reality of the world, and the non- 
difference of the so-called individual soul from the Absolute. 

(2) I shall briefly touch on the second point, which relates to the nature 
of the world. Singh holds that Sarnkara is not concerned with the status 
of the world, but only with its meaning, which is that it points to Brahman 
as its cause. But this is doing little justice to Sarnkara’s genius as a philoso- 
pher. If Sarnkara regards the world as a transformation (parinama) of 
Brahman, his view would not be different from the doctrine of difference 
and non-difference (bhedabheda), which he criticizes, or from the Visis- 
tadvaita of Ramanuja, who came after him. The very point in the analogy 
of the rope-snake illustration is that the world is an illusory appearance. In 
justification of the view that Sarnkara advocates vivarta-vada, in the accepted 
sense of the term, we need go no farther than his introduction to the com- 





™ Ibid., p. 327. 


“The Viverenaprameyasangrabs, Andhra University Series No. 24 (Waltair: Andhra University, 
1941), p. 423. 
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mentary on the Vedanta-sétra, which is called Adhyasa-bhasya. He clearly 
says there that the superimposition of the world and its attributes on the Self, 
as well as the superimposition of the Self and its characteristics on the world, 
is illusory (mithya). 

The fact that I have questioned some of the opinions of Singh does not 
mean that I entirely disagree with him. I have already stated that I accept 
his main thesis that, in Sarnkara’s metaphysics, the ultimate reality is also 
the highest value. His statement that Advaita is faithful to the Upanisads 
and not inspired by Buddhism I heartily endorse. And, I also agree when 
he observes that Advaita is not one system among systems, but is the whole, 
of which all systems are parts. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS: A STUDY OF THE CULTURAL BASES OF 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY.* By F. S. C. Northrop. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. Pp. 362. 


A new approach to the problem of the relationship between East and 
West, an approach which can be summarized in the formula “East-plus-West” rather 
than “East—West,” has already been expressed by Professor Northrop in his well- 
known The Meeting of East and West and developed in a series of further publications. 
This reviewer finds that from the technically philosophical point of view the most 
important of these publications is a short paper, “The Relation between Eastern and 
Western Philosophy,” in Radhakrishnan, Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented 
in Honour of his Sixtieth Birthday. 

The present book constitutes another kind of top achievement: it presents a detailed 
program of practical application of Northrop’s theses to the present international situ- 
ation. By the same token, this book not only avoids some shortcomings and excessive 
generalizations of the author’s former works but also affords a broad synthesis of his 
investigations enriched by numerous new data drawn mainly from the publications or 
personal statements and writings of the most representative political and ideological 
leaders of the modern East. The abundance of new ideas and suggestions contained in 
this extraordinary book is so great that it is hardly possible to give a survey of all the 
subjects treated in the several chapters. The reviewer is obliged to confine himself to 
the special field with which the present journal is concerned. Consequently, we will 
refrain from discussing the penetrating analysis which Northrop makes of recent 
international complications and his pertinent criticism of the policy both of the great 
powers and of the United Nations. He sees but one solution capable of preventing a 
world atomic conflagration: the establishment of an effective world law backed by 
police power. The failure of former attempts to establish a world law has been due 
either to the lack of efficient power or, as in the case of the United Nations, to the 
excessive abstractness and ambiguity of its leading principles and, above all, to the 
fact that the United Nations’ Charter presupposes the monism of the world’s living 
laws, which is not the case. According to the famous thesis of E. Ehrlich, “positive 
law is effective only when it corresponds to the underlying living law.” And “the world 
in which we live is in fact one of ideological and living law pluralism” (p. 263). The 
only possibility of establishing the effective world law which is needed lies in the full 
recognition of the plurality of these national, cultural, and legal peculiarities with the 





* The American Political Science Association recently conferred its Wendell Willkie Award upon 
Professor Northrop as the author of the outstanding book of the year in the field of international rela- 
tions. Professor Northrop is Sterling Professor of Philosophy and Law at Yale University, and, as all 
readers of this Journal know, is a world leader in the field of East-West philosophy. [Ed. note.] 
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interdiction, backed up by police power, of the violation of this basic principle. 

The knowledge of these peculiarities is indispensable not only for the establishment 
of an effective world law but also for any sound international policy. But how can 
the infinite variety of national peculiarities be not only taken into consideration but 
specified? Here Northrop advances his revolutionary thesis, which must be well known 
to the readers of the present review: The clue to the particular behavior of the nations 
of the world is given by their philosophies. The introduction of the philosophical 
criterion in the field of practical life is undoubtedly the most audacious proposal of 
the author. In our modern civilization, philosophy is usually considered as a private 
affair, as an abstract occupation without any practical use for collective life. And yet, 
this rehabilitation of the philosophical point of view is of paramount importance pre- 
cisely in modern times, when in the two great, partly entangled ideological wholes 
which are facing Western civilization, in the East and in the Communist world, 
all the domains of political, social, and cultural life are guided by philosophical doc- 
trines. Moreover, the shifting of distinctions in the ideological sphere allows one to 
reduce the number of those distinctions. Northrop presents numerous proofs of the 
assertion that the distinctions of modern mankind no longer take the form of national 
but of larger, cultural, and ideological units. But, given the multitude of doctrines and 
systems both in the West and in the East, how is it possible to avoid superficial generali- 
zations when establishing the most characteristic ideological tendencies? The well- 
known method of Northrop is not to take into consideration the single doctrines, but 
the “basic concepts and assumptions agreed upon by the people of a given society for 
organizing the data of their experience and ordering their relation to nature and to 
one another” (p. 5). 

We already know the definition of the Eastern attitude attained in that way by 
Northrop; it can be summarized in the following points: (a) the intuition of reality 
as an all-embracing, indeterminate “aesthetic continuum” which can be apprehended 
only through immediate consciousness (in order to rectify the misunderstandings pro- 
voked by the term “aesthetic” the author specifies, page 76, that this term is “used in 
the sense of immediacy, but not in the sense of sensed immediacy”), (b) a cyclical 
theory of time, (c) the lack of determinate universal norms—all elements which entail 
indifference toward change or improvement of earthly life. The Asian aim is equa- 
nimity within the world rather than the transformation of the world. These attitudes 
appear clearly in all Indian systems and also in Chinese Taoism. But Northrop finds 
a similar attitude even in realistic, anti-mystical Confucianism, in its knowledge based 
on direct “naive observation,” in its tendency to be merged in “one vastness” of Nature, 
and in its dislike of changing natural laws. The author shows in a detailed argument 
that the most characteristic social, juridical, and political features of Far-Eastern 
peoples, namely, the joint family system and the tendency of settling disputes through 
mediation rather than through the triumph of legal norms, are the results of the same 
basic ideological habits. The incompatibility of these habits and institutions with 
Western patterns explains the failure of the Chiang Kai-shek regime to modernize 
China (here the author refers to very instructive statements of Chiang Monlin) and 
the recent difficulties of Prime Minister Nehru’s domestic policy. If the Japanese suc- 
ceeded much easier in Westernizing their political life, the reason is, again, the ideo- 
logical one: Shinto, which puts above the joint family system loyalty to the deified 
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nation incarnated in the person of the Emperor. Once more, Northrop insists on the 
fact that any modernization of the Eastern world will be unsuccessful unless it takes 
into consideration the local habits and mental attitudes of the people. 

His deep understanding of these habits enables the author to judge objectively the 
behavior of Eastern nations and the policies of their modern leaders (e.g., the Indian 
attitude toward the Korean War). Northrop does not commit the error of many 
Western admirers of the East: his warm sympathy for the Oriental peculiarities does 
not induce him to disregard the essential values of Western civilization. He gives an 
equally detailed and objective analysis of the Western ideological attitude and defends 
it from the reproach of being merged in a crass materialism. Its main feature is, ac- 
cording to the author, the approach to man and Nature through theoretically con- 
structed, logically formulated, and indirectly verified determinate universal laws and 
norms. He specifies the factors which created this mentality: the Hebrews with their 
emphasis on a determinate God and law, the Greeks with their discovery of a tech- 
nically conceptualized science based on universal deductive laws, and the Stoic concept 
of legal norms equal for all men, a concept which was realized practically in the Roman 
Empire. And finally, the synthesis of these components in Greco-Roman Christianity. 
The moral universalism of the latter, based on determinate laws, is often confounded 
in the East with absolutism. The merit of Northrop is that he opposes that error and 
emphasizes the importance of freedom in the Western concept of moral, legal, and 
spiritual man, this being an instance of a determinate law holding alike for all indi- 
viduals (pp. 214-217). He is also right when, on recognizing the justice of both 
Eastern and Western attitudes, he does not subscribe to the frequently expressed 
opinion (e.g., by Radhakrishnan) that moral and religious differences between them 
are but different ways of saying the same thing. “Real, not merely verbal, conflict is 
present in both the religious and the moral sphere . . . not because of intolerance or 
failure to understand the other person’s or nation’s theoretically formulated doctrine, 
but because of careful reading and understanding” (p. 196). Besides, such incom- 
patibility appears not only between the East and the West. Northrop is fully right 
when he classifies the Islamic ideology—with its recognition of a determinate God 
and universal moral norms—nearer to the West than to the East, and when he points 
out the Western ideological character of the Aryan component of Indian culture 
(although such institutions as the castes and 4framas are not so much a Western 
import, as the result of the contact of Aryan invaders with the natives, a kind of de- 
fense of Aryan social order against the anti-social and mystical Asian tendencies). 

Among the arguments used by the author to render conspicuous this basic difference 
there is but one which does not correspond to the generally high scientific level of 
the book: the linguistic argument (pp. 140-142). First, the author confounds the 
script and the language structure, and these are not interdependent. All ancient lan- 
guages had a pictographic script; among them were languages with fully developed 
syntactical and relational structure, e.g., the Egyptian. And the isolating character of 
the Chinese is probably not old; it is, rather, the result of a long development. Besides, 
the structure of a language does not necessarily correspond to the mentality of the 
people. Many primitive peoples have extremely complicated syntactical structures of 
language, and, on the other side, many languages of highly developed rationalistic 
civilizations, e.g., the English, use languages which have lost their relational character 
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and come nearer to the Chinese type. And when the author opposes Sanskrit to Western pes 
languages, this comparison in fact says the opposite of what he wants to demonstrate: bac 
Sanskrit is much more technically formal and abstract than Latin, not to speak of sel! 


modern European languages. 
In spite of his defense of Western spiritualism, Northrop does not overlook its draw- in 
backs and defects, especially the modern fragmentation of Western civilization (chap. Of 
11), which he ascribes to the development of nationalism as provoked chiefly by the is, 
Protestant Reformation. The reviewer would add: also by the Renaissance, which, m 
At 
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together with the Reformation, emphasized the freedom of individual inquiry and 
contributed to the loss of commonly accepted standards. To be sure, the author also 
mentions, among the reasons for disintegration, the rise of differing modern philoso- 

phies (p. 225). According to him, “Galilei and Newton wrongly specified the relation P, 
between (a) nature as theoretically conceived in their experimentally verified theory S] 
and (b) nature as directly observed,” and this erroneous specification gave rise to the 
plurality of modern incompatible systems and resulted also in legal, political, and social 
conflicts. The space available does not allow me to discuss this complicated and very 
important problem, but I think this ideological division of the Western world, which 
is much more dangerous than national antagonisms, is, rather, the unavoidable conse- 
quence of our operating with deductive, rationalistic constructions, and of the con- 
sequent impossibility for us to conciliate determinate contradictions (which the East- 
erners do so easily), and I do not share the optimistic view of the author that the 
correction of the “erroneous assumption made by Galilei and Newton” would suffice 
to undo the modern ideological fragmentation of the West. But I agree fully with 
Northrop that the most acute symptom of that division is the conflict between the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds. 

Space is not available for a discussion of the most interesting chapter (12), devoted 
to the criticism of Communism. Let it be said that here, too, the author gives no 
political diatribe against the Soviet but an objective and very penetrating analysis of 
the shortcomings and contradictions of the philosophical doctrine of dialectical mate- 
rialism. Equally remarkable are the pages explaining the unexpected success of the | 
Communist doctrine in the East (pp. 82, 83, 175-179). We Europeans will welcome | 
Northrop’s profound analysis of the American ideology (chap. 16), formulated by 
Jefferson, Adams, and Franklin, and finding its richest and fullest expression in Emer- | 
son’s spiritual, experimental, and naturalistic universalism. The main features of this 
ideology, diversity and flexibility, are also the chief qualities of Northrop’s personal 
approach to the problems he examines. 

There are few works in modern literature which are animated with such a universal 
and objective outlook, free from prejudice. Let us illustrate this affirmation by the 
following quotation (pp. 84-85): “If the result of the present Communist behavior 
is not merely to call forth our military containment of their imperialistic materialism 
but also to drive the rest of us, East and West, to the deeper understanding of ourselves 
and of one another, perhaps all is not in vain. If the result is the rediscovery and re- 
affirmation of our own liberalized Hebrew-Christian, Greco-Roman concept of the 
divine and the just, together with the cultivation in ourselves of a vision of the Divine 
as passionate in feeling and forthright in deed as that of Islam and as ineffably im- 
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mediate and infinitely blissful as that of Asia, perhaps we have been unnecessarily 
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pessimistic about our times. For if this is what happens, then posterity may well look 
back upon our era as a period not of self-pity and lack of nerve but of world-embracing 
self-knowledge and enlargement of faith and courage.” 

There will undoubtedly be critics who will consider the practical proposals contained 
in this book as Utopian, and will reproach the author for his excessive simplifications. 
Of course, with all his objectivity, Northrop was obliged to simplify. But his book 
is, above all, a program of action, not a pedantic description; and an efficient program 
must be simple. It is necessary only to recognize what is essential and fundamental. 
And this capacity Northrop possesses in a very high degree——-CONSTANTIN REGAMEY, 
University of Fribourg and Lausanne, Switzerland. 


PARADOX AND NIRVANA: A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS ULTIMATES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BURMESE BUDDHISM. By Robert Lawson Slater. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 145. 


Dr. Slater starts the preface to his book with a quotation from Dean 
W. R. Matthews that “Buddhism is the crux of all theories of religion.” But, while 
Matthews’ chief concern was to prove that man cannot live without belief in God, 
Slater's purpose has been to inquire what it is that constitutes Buddhism a living 
religion, able to inspire the loyalty of the Buddha’s followers through many centuries— 
with the Buddhist monks, while remaining substantially orthodox, leading lives not 
of mere moralists and scholastics but lives of full, creative relationship to the culture 
of the people and their daily activities. He has conducted this inquiry in a spirit, all 
too rare, of sympathy and understanding, and his conclusion is that the vitality of 
Buddhism, like that of all other religions, is due to the paradox associated with the 
ultimate goal, in this case Nirvana. This leads him to an examination of the Buddhist 
view of reality, “that Reality which shapes our lives, both quickening and confounding 
our philosophy.” 

Such an examination cannot be undertaken, however, without reference to other 
traditions, and in making such reference Slater comes to the recognition that wherever 
religious faith ventures furthest with bold affirmation it is obliged, in the last resort, 
to express that affirmation in negative as well as positive terms. “A Yes is uncom- 
fortably joined with a No,” or, more simply put, “the imaginative language of analogy 
is joined with the language of negation.” Hence the paradox, which is inevitable, 
and he agrees with Langmead Casserly (The Christian in Philosophy) that “there can 
be no going behind or pretending to resolve the paradox. To evade the paradox is to 
lose the truth!” Slater states the paradox of Nirvana as follows: “On the one hand 
Nirvana is denoted in terms which encourage a positive conception. It is the further 
shore, the harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the matchless island, the holy city; it is 
peace, rest, supreme happiness. On the other hand . . . Nirvana is the Void. It is 
the Cessation. There is a further paradox. Nirvana is also said to defy description. 
It is inexpressible . . . unfathomable, beyond perception, beyond logic. There is a 
still further paradox . . . the very conception of Nirvana seems to contradict the entire 
system of Buddhist thought. For Buddhism, it is said, denies the soul . . . there is 
nothing but a temporary conjunction of phenomenal aggregates which dissolves at 
death. If we grant that Nirvana is a positive consummation, who is there to attain 
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this goal? If , on the contrary, we interpret Nirvana as annihilation, who is there to 
be executed?” (p. 4). 

It should be mentioned here that Buddhist scholastics mention two states, one called 
Nirvana and the other Pari-nirvana. Where thus distinguished, Nirvana is the con- 
dition of the Arhant, “the Worthy One,” the man who, having got rid of all defilement 
and corruption, having developed in religion to full stature and attained the flowering 
of his personality, becomes the emancipated saint, fully conscious of his emancipation, 
aware that for him “birth is destroyed . . . there is nothing further to do.” He dwells 
serene and happy, seeing everything with clear vision, like a man standing on the 
bank of a pool of clear translucent water, seeing everything in the pool. This is Nirvana. 
When the Arhant dies, he is in Pari-nirvana. He is now—to borrow a phrase from 
another tradition—“thoroughly dead”; body and mind no longer exist for him; neither 
gods nor men see him any more. He has passed to the Great Beyond, like a flame blown 
out. It is this latter condition, that of Pari-nirvana, that is involved in the paradox. 
Nirvana is of the Arhant who is yet alive; Pari-nirvana is of the Arhant after his death. 
Slater does not make the distinction; in fact, he does not use the term Pari-nirvana 
at all. He employs the term Nirvana for both states and thereby leaves room for some 
confusion. 

Having stated his paradox, Slater proceeds to give an account of Buddhist doctrine 
and practice, as found chiefly in Burma, where he spent five years at Rangoon Uni- 
versity. He gives the various conceptions of Nirvana, some of them contradictory, 
held by Burmese scholars and by ordinary folk, and discusses their relationship to 
one another. At the end of an informative and illuminating discussion, he states, 
“Nirvana is the religious ultimate of Buddhism, and, just as men have failed to express 
all that GOD IS, so they have failed to express all that Nirvana is. Like all such terms 
which reflect, however dimly, the ‘reality of realities’ it eludes philosophy while it 
inspires life” (p. 64). “As the goal of religious and moral effort, Nirvana is clearly 
an affirmation. ... The Buddha discovered both the Way and the End of the Way” 
(p. 67). With regard to both, “the Enlightened One speaks with absolute certitude. 
‘Give ear, then, for the Immortal is found. I reveal, I set forth the truth. As I reveal 
it to you, so act’” (p. 70). It seems a pity that Slater did not pay more attention 
to the use of the term “Immortal” in this statement in reference to Nirvana, a state- 
ment which was almost the Buddha’s first utterance when he decided to preach his 
doctrine. Is this immortality an eternity in time or a state regardless of time? The 
word Nirvana means extinction, a blowing out, but a blowing out of what? The 
Buddha declared that to describe Nirvana as annihilation is a “wicked heresy,” and 
here we see “immortality” used as a synonym for Nirvana. What, then, is the solution? 
There is no solution, for Nirvana is not something to be described; it has to be experi- 
enced to be known. It can be known only by insight or, as Slater prefers to call it, by 
“Vision.” “All power short of this Vision is inadequate. Intellect falls short. It is not 
despised, but neither is it exalted” (p. 72). Nirvana has to be experienced. It is the 
experience of unconditioned reality, a hidden realm wherein exists “an iron curtain 
between those who stand without and those who stand within.” “By the very logic of 
, the situation” it is beyond language. “What language can fitly represent the soaring, ice- 
bound Himalayan peaks to a tropical islander who has known neither altitude, cold, 
snow nor distance of landscape?” (p. 76). 
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If Nirvana is not annihilation, is there some kind of survival which can be asso- 
ciated with it? Does it introduce a new quality of Life, beyond destructive change? 
The idea is not new to Buddhists and has proved attractive to some of them. Slater 
quotes their views and also adds some plausible arguments from Father Taymans 
d’Eypernon in favor of the “survival theory,” but he himself does not seem to accept 
it. Instead, he quotes the Buddha’s words in reference to the Arhant who has gone 
Beyond. “Reborn does not apply to him, nor not-reborn, nor any combination of 
such terms.” The paradox must remain a paradox. “Nirvana,” says Slater, “is an 
ultimate religious term ... a term which completes doctrine and is the goal of religious 
aspiration and discipline” (p. 91), similar to God in Judaism and Christianity and 
Brahman in the Hindu tradition. The same paradox of affirmation and negation, “of 
sustaining faith and halting language,” is to be found, says Slater, in all the great 
religious traditions. It is ubiquitous. 

But this universality of the religious paradox does not, according to Slater, mean 
that all religions come to the same thing or express the same faith. “The kinship 
indicated by paradox refers to some basic experience. But does this necessarily mean 
that the experience is, in every respect, similar? We think not. Interpretation not 
only expresses experience differently, but modifies that experience” (p. 119). There 
is, however, he continues, a basic agreement in the different varieties of religious 
experience, “an awareness of <2 Somewhat Beyond,” a question which the intellect 
persists in raising but to which the intellect wil] never know the answer. “Until man 
is freed from the fret, not only of the invasive world without, but of the distracted 
world within, he cannot know the answer. The path to be followed is the path of 
purity which leads to the place of vision where, utterly detached from selfish and 
shallow interest, man may know the Truth. ... The calm of silence brings man nearer 
the Great Peace than any wind of words” (p. 121). The Buddha himself knew this 
only too well; hence his silence—so often misunderstood by Western writers—on 
questions which were later classed by his followers as the “Great Indeterminates,” the 
ultimate realities, which he left open, answering neither “Yes” nor “No.” He gave 
his followers the assurance, however, that when they, through discipline and con- 
templation, attained insight, all things would be clear to them. They would then 
become omniscient (sabbaftiu), possessed, not with every item of knowledge, but 
with the knowledge of the whole, in which there will be no mystery. That insight 
they will gain when they become Arhants, “Worthy Ones,” knowers of reality, and 
when they pass on from that final existence, free from all birth and death, they will 
be established in Reality Itself (dbammattha). 

Slater has written a most thought-provoking book, replete with scholarship, and 
has thus made a distinct contribution, not only to the proper understanding of the 
Buddha's teaching, but also of the ultimate goal of all religion ——G. P. MALALASEKERA, 
University of Ceylon. 


CONFUCIUS: THE GREAT DIGEST AND UNWOBBLING PIVOT. Translated 
by Ezra Pound. New York: New Directions, 1951. Pp. 187. 


Aside from the fact that this volume is an excellent job of book- 
making, a great attraction is its reproduction of the ninth-century stone-inscriptions 
of the classics. Directly opposite the pages of Chinese characters are English transla- 
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tions. This makes the appearance of the book beautiful and a comparison of the 
English translation with the Chinese original very handy. There are many translations 
of The Great Learning (Great Digest) and The Doctrine of the Mean (Unwobbling 
Pivot) in English. The reproduction of the stone tablets makes Pound’s book unique. 
Interposed between translations are his few brief comments, mostly textual. There 
is a scholarly note on the stone-classics by Achilles Fang. 

One can expect beautiful English and poetic insight from Ezra Pound, and one gets 
them here in abundance. Unfortunately, he was not willing to confine himself to 
these, but ventured off to a translation on the basis of Chinese ideographs. This is 
not a field in which he is expert. For example, he comments on the word X (chung, 
many) thus: “I think this ideogram has an original sense of the people gathered at 
its tribal blood rites” (p. 71). None of the numerous Chinese commentators and 
none of the many Western translators ever made such a wild suggestion. By looking 
at one component ffl , meaning blood, and the other component, meaning three people, 
he drew his bold conclusion. He did not know that the first component was originally 
written I , meaning eyes, and not mi. One look at the K’ang-hsi Dictionary would 
reveal this. 

Pound's ideographic interest has led him astray and has made his version unneces- 
sarily complicated. A few examples will show this. The key phrase “manifest one’s 
clear virtue” becomes in Pound’s words “intelligence comes through the process of 
looking straight into one’s heart and acting on the result” (p. 27). One wonders 
why “looking” and the “heart” come in until one remembers that the word virtue ( i 
#é) includes as its parts an eye Ai and a heart >. “Affection” becomes “watching with 
affection” because the word “affection” ( #4 ch’im) also contains H. We need not go 
into the etymological history of the constituent A , but no one doubts that to Confucius 
and his pupils, as to students of the Chinese language today, té simply meant virtue 
and ch’in affection. Similarly, shém {R (cautious or careful) is rendered “looking 
straight into his own eye” (p. 101) for no reason other than the fact that the word 
is made up of f (heart) and ii , meaning true or sincere, which itself contains the 
component H (eye). To say that to be cautious implies sincerity in one’s own heart 
is reasonable, but it is better to leave the eye alone. The most ridiculous case is that 
of Tao 3ti (Way, truth). Etymologically tao is made up of “head” #{ and “go” # , that 
is, going somewhere, road, principle, truth, the Way. The well-known sentence, “One 
then is nearer the Way,” reads in Pound’s version, “nearly as good as having a head 
and feet”! (p. 29). 

The translation of The Doctrine of the Mean (The Unwobbling Pivot, in Pound's 
terminology) abruptly ends with chapter 26. It happens that the remaining seven 
chapters contain some important passages. For example, in chapter 27 it is said that 
the superior man “honors his moral nature and pursues inquiry and study. He seeks 
the broad and the great to the utmost and the infinitesimal and the minute. He tries 
to attain the high and brilliant to the highest degree and follows the course of the 
Mean.” Not only does the chapter describe the Mean, the main theme of the book, 
in most significant terms, but it has also exercised tremendous influence on the Neo- 
Confucianists of the twelfth century, with idealistic Lu Hsiang-shan (1139-1192) 
upholding “honoring moral nature” and rationalistic Chu Hsi (1130-1200), his op- 
ponent, upholding “pursuing inquiry and study” as the way to truth and the good 
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life. Again, in chapter 30 is found the saying familiar to all educated Chinese, “All 
things are nourished together without their injuring one another.” This is the classical 
expression of the Chinese pluralistic approach in life. Pound explains his sudden stop 
in these words: “Twenty-four centuries ago Tsze Sze {to whom The Mean is ascribed] 
needed to continue his comment with a profession of faith, stating what the Confucian 
idea would effect; looking back now over the millennial history of China there is need 
neither of adjectives nor of comment. And for that reason I end my translation at 
this point, temporarily at least."—WING-TsIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


DER RIG-VEDA: AUS DEM SANSKRIT INS DEUTSCHE UEBERSETZT UND 
MIT EINEM LAUFENDEN KOMMENTAR VERSEHEN. By Karl Friedrich Geld- 
ner. Harvard Oriental Series. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press; Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1951. 
Vol. 33 (Books 1-4), Pp. xix + 490; Vol. 34 (Books 5-8), Pp. 435; Vol. 35 (Books 
9-10), Pp. 418. 


The very brief preface to this major opus written by the author him- 
self in 1923 sounds almost like a dirge. The great Rg-Vedic scholars, even then, had 
“gone to the grave.” Indeed, few are those who have given us original translations 
of selected hymns and books in modern vernaculars—hardly more than two dozen, 
and fewer still those who gave us the whole of the Rg Veda in translation. Like a 
titan amongst these, Geldner, whose full translation here appears for the first time, 
projects, as it were, into our own time. No one can read the preface by Charles Rock- 
well Lanman, who almost to his dying day read proof faithfully on his friend’s work, 
or Geldner’s own words, or the dedication and other matter in front and back and 
in the critical apparatus, without being deeply moved over the passing of an era of 
Vedic scholarship. 

Rightly, Geldner deplored the fact that scholars and the educated public have lost 
interest in the Rg Veda, the oldest document of Indic literature. However, his some- 
what disparaging reference to the increasing ravings about Upanisads and the Buddha 
cannot be shared by one who does not regard the Rg Veda as merely religious, bel- 
letristic, and sociological literature, but as sharing the essence of the great philosophic 
tradition of India. 

Geldner’s prejudice against the philosophic and mystic, nevertheless, has not wrought 
any harm to his superb Rg Veda translation, which he himself characterizes as keeping 
with fidelity to philologic principles. He added another quality to his scholarship: 
his wonderful sensitivity to the range of mood and expression of the German language, 
which enabled him to marshal words in a prose which is little short of poetry. This 
is a mitigating circumstance to his philologic bias and is of the greatest magnitude 
in more than one way. To explain: 

In the first place, there is hardly a language into which Sanskrit can be translated 
better than into German, by virtue of structural and syntactic similarities and a certain 
metaphysical quality with romantic undertones which appear when the subject is 
pursued with enthusiasm. 

In the second place—and Geldner’s insistence that the Rg Veda is poetic religion 
of the purest gold mixed with the dross from uninspired, queer, and “mystical” minds 
notwithstanding—this work possesses metaphysical import which is realized by hardly 
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a soul in the West and by only a handful of scholars in India today who are able to 
look beyond the shroud of imagery. 

Indeed, the age of interpretation can henceforth confidently ripen with such a trans- 
lation as a guide. This does not mean that all obscurities in the text have been removed. 
Both the translation, which often follows the murky sense of the original, and the 
commentary may even have occasionally raised difficulties grave and hitherto unnoticed. 
However, we must and we now can push back in time the dawning of philosophy 
and metaphysics. Will the challenge be accepted? 

This work should not be missing from private and university libraries where interest 
centers on Indic studies, religion, ancient culture and civilization, the world’s great 
literatures, philology, and East-West philosophy. We are awaiting anxiously the Index 
volume with its historical and critical epilogue, which is to be the 36th volume of 
the Harvard Oriental Series and will render this monumental translation more acces- 
sible—KurT F. LEIDECKER, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF WORLD RELIGIONS: THE BACKGROUND OF 
PRIMITIVISM, ZOROASTRIANISM, HINDUISM, JAINISM, BUDDHISM, CON- 
FUCIANISM, TAOISM, SHINTO, ISLAM, AND SIKHISM. By Jack Finegan. 
Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xi + 599. 


The author, already known for his Light from the Ancient Past, has 
presented here a sequel or supplement to that volume. After a chapter on prehistoric 
and primitive religion, he deals at considerable length with the commonly recognized 
nine living religions other than Judaism and Christianity. There are nine maps, 260 
illustrations, about 1,500 footnotes, and some 4,000 index entries. Outstanding features 
are the illustrations grouped for each religion, the exhaustive compilations of historical 
materials, and the thorough documentation. One has the impression that so much 
traditional and historical information has been included (for example, in the chapter 
on Jainism and in the list of 123 Japanese emperors on pp. 433 ff.) that it has obscured 
the archeological features as well as the brief accounts of the teachings of the various 
faiths. The treatment sometimes appears to be sketchy—an impression heightened 
when so many pages at the ends of sections are left partially blank. 

It is impossible, of course, for any book to include everything. A future edition 
of this one might well make room for the little gold-leaf plaque (now in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta) which, found in a grave at Lauriya, may be almost or quite 
alone among material objects known to us from the Vedic period. From Afghanistan 
mention might be made of the huge Buddhist rock carvings at Bamian and the fine 
ivories from the district outside Kabul, some of which are in the Musée Guimet. The 
fact that archeology is a live science is recalled by the understandable failure to men- 
tion the inscription found in 1951 near Allahabad recording a visit of the Buddha. 

The book suggests that a less ambitious work might some day be undertaken on 
the archeology of philosophy. Much of the Indian and Chinese material here, as well 
as much from Finegan’s earlier work, might well be included, along with pictures of 
excavations at Athens where, for example, benches on which Socrates might have sat 
in the market place, the inventory of Alcibiades’ household goods, and foundations 
on the site of Plato’s Academy have been uncovered— GEORGE P. CONGER, Ohio 
Wesleyan Unwersity. 
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Gupta & Co., Ltd., 1953. Pp. vii + 366. 
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son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 155. 
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York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. Pp. xix + 457. 
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THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE. Report for the Year 1952. Bangalore: 
Sadhana Press. Pp. vii + 198. 
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Japan Peace Study Group, 1951. Pp. 239. 


TWO ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By C. G. Jung. Translated by 
R. F. C. Hull. New York: Pantheon Books, 1953. Pp. ix + 329. 


IN SPITE OF: A PHILOSOPHY FOR EVERY MAN. By John Cowper Powys. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1953. Pp. 312. 


CARNET DE PELERINAGE. By Swémi Rémdds. Paris: Editions Albin Michel, 
1953. Pp. 524. 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. By David Lindsay Watson. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1953. Pp. x + 262. 
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465; Vol. Il, pp. viii + 947. 
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THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXIV (8), August, 1953: D. L. Murray, Some 
Creative Ideas of Theosophy. L.W.S., The Moral of the Fable. S. VAHIDUDDIN, The 
Need of a Universal Philosophy. R.P.S., Study of Politics. IRACH J. S. TARAPORE- 
WALA, Radha and Krishna. ANON., Psychical Research. 


XXIV (9), September, 1953: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—True Democracy. 
S. K. GEORGE, The Doctrine of Karma in the Bible. ANON., Academic Freedom. 
MICHAEL SAWTELL, The Aborigines and Christianity: A Plea for Tolerance and 


Understanding. J. M. GANGULI, Then—and Now. JOHN GARWAY, Pointers to a 
Shared Tradition. 


ASIA (Saigon), II (9), June, 1953: J. A. MARTINIE, The Evolution of Buddhist 
Thought. NGUYEN-THANH-GIUNG, Viét-Nam in Contact with French Culture. 


THE BUDDHIST (Ceylon), XXIV (3), July, 1953: PIvADASsI THERA, The Path 
of Deliverance. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), IV (1), April, 1953: GrusepPE Tucci, The demonia- 
cal in the Far East. ALESSANDRO BAUSANI, Modern religious trends in Islam (1). 
A. S. RAMAN, Revivalism in Indian Art. GIUSEPPE DE LORENZO, Instability and 
non-Entity of the World. BENEDETTO CROCE, On Indian Logic. A. GHOSH, Explora- 
tion in Bikaner. LIONELLO LANCIOTTI, The Shan Hai Ching. 


IV (2), July, 1953: GrUsEPPE DE LORENZO, Masters of Wisdom and of Life. AN- 
TONIO D’EMILIA, Roman Law and Muslim Law—A comparative outline. ALBERTO 
GAIANI, The Juridical Nature of the Moslem Quirad. ALESSANDRO BAUSANI, Mod- 
ern religious trends in Islam (II). MARIO CARELLI, On Indian Dancing. LIONELLO 
LANCIOTTI, On some religious beliefs in ancient China. RANIEBRI GNOLI, Hesychasm 
and Yoga. LIBERO D’Ors!I, The excavations at Stabiae. MARZIANO BERNARDI, 
Antonio Fontanesi in Japan. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), [IX (84), May, 1953: ANDRE MIGOT, Qu’est-ce qu’un 
Bouddhiste? (1). 


IV (85-86), June-July, 1953: FriTH JOF SHUON, Des Stations de la Sagesse. JULES 
Roy, Prelude a un chant funebre pour une épée. ANDRE MIGOT, Qu’est-ce qu'un 
Bouddhiste? (II). 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), II (1), July, 1953: P. C. BAGCHI, 
Indian Science in the Far East. N. Dutt, The Sutta Pitaka of the Pali Canon. MAR- 
JORIE SYKEs, Gandhi's Idea of ‘Nai Talim’ or Basic Education. SWAMI LOKESWARA- 
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NANDA, Swami Vivekananda—a life sketch. RABINDRANATH TAGORE, The Min- 
gling of Culture-streams in India. SANANDA BRAHMACHARI, (in Pali) Buddha's 
Teachings on Self-reliance. R. C. MAJUMDAR, India and Thailand. DEVABRATA 
SINHA, The Place of Atman in Buddhism and Vedanta. F. C. TAVADIA, Oriental 
Poetry in German. 


LA TOREE (Mexico), I (2), April-June, 1953: ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, El conflicto 
entre Rusia y el Occidente. GRAYSON KIRK, La universidad moderna, Jano bifronte. 
ANTONIO EsPINA, Actividades culturales de Mexico. 


THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), LXI (5-6), May-June, 1953: ANGUTTARA NI- 
KAYA, Seven conditions of Welfare. PELENE VAJIRANANA NAYAKA MAHA THERA, 
The Peerless Guide. CHARLES A. Moore, Suffering—A Unique Contribution of 
Buddhism. PrRYNCE Hopkins, A Democratic Creed. W. Y. EVANS WENTZ, Nirvana 
According to the Mahayana. LAMA A. GOVINDA, The Supremacy of Consciousness. 
BIMALA CHURN Law, The Three Refuges (Trisarana) in Buddhism. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXVIII (2), August, 1953: D. T. SuzUKI, Mondo. 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, The Use and Abuse of Desire. EDWARD CONZE, The Way 
of Wisdom. BAYARD ELTON, Wisdom or Knowledge. Translated by LUANG SuRI- 
YABONGS, The Mahahattipadopama-Sutta. MAUNA NORDBERG, Is Dhama a Reli- 
gion? H. Kiar, Practical Buddhism. 


MOTHER INDIA (Pondicherry), May, 1953: “SyYNERGIST,” Problems of Integral 
Yoga (The Unpublished Correspondence of Sri Aurobindo). RISHABHCHAND, An 
Ideal University. SRI AUROBINDO, The Future Poetry—The Poets of the Dawn (1). 
SRI AUROBINDO, A Rendering from the “Ramayana.” SIsIRKUMAR MITRA, The Age 
of the Spirit. 


June, 1953: “SYNERGIST,” The Sadhana of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga (The Diary of 
“AB”). SRi AUROBINDO, The Future Poetry—The Poets of the Dawn (2). 
RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo—Karma Yoga and its Indis- 
pensability. SISIRKUMAR MITRA, The Age of the Spirit—Life im Vedic Times. K. 
D. SETHNA, Escape from Tartary. 


July, 1953: “SyNERGIST,” Problems of Integral Yoga (The Unpublished Corres- 
pondence of Sri Aurobindo). SR1 AUROBINDO, The Future Poetry—The Poets of 
the Dawn (3). C. C. Dutt, Sri Aurobindo’s Interpretation of the Gita. RISHABH- 
CHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo—Karma Yoga and its Indispensability. 


OKURAYAMA RONSHU (Yokohama), No. 1, June, 1952: SHiMMI-KICHIJI, Status 
of Individuals about the Time of the Meiji Restoration. OKADA-SHUMPEI, The For- 
mative Process of Japanese Society in the Meiji Era and the Adoption of Western 
Economics. HAYASE-TOSHIO, A Study on the Early History of Japanese Sociology 
in the Earlier Period of Meiji. (Nishi-Amane as Sociologist and August Comte’s 
Positivism.) FUuJul-NoBuo, A Research on the Respective Formation of the Thirty 
Volumes of the “Nihon Shoki (Japanese Chronicles).” NisHIDA-NAGAO, Concern- 
ing the Account Given in the “Nihon Shoki (Japanese Chronicles)” of the Intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Japan. MoRITA-KONOSUKE, Katsuragi, Shiki, Isonokami. 
(A Peep into the History of Ancient Japan.) FURUTA-SHOKIN, Hakuin’s Disserta- 
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tion on Calling upon Amida Buddha. ABE-RYUICHI, Concerning a Political Treatise 
Written by Yamaga-Soko in His Old Age (With the Full Text of the “Mon Shu” 
from a Manuscript Hitherto Unpublished). 


THE PERSONALIST, XXIV (4), Autumn, 1953: GORDON W. ALLPORT, The 
Psychological Nature of Personality. H. H. Lippincott, Stace—Revealing Admis- 
sions. FORREST WILLIAMS, Faust as a Renaissance Man. 


PHILOSOPHIA (Tokyo), No. 24, 1953: ANJi IT6, Culture and the Theory of Social 
Learning. RyOsHU MIsAKI, An Essay Concerning “Den-Jyutsu Isshin-Kai-Mon.” 
TSUNEO MIZUNO, Patterns of Crime. ZENSUKE MISHIKAWA, Family and Labour 
in the Japanese Rural Community. KUNIJI ASAI, Personality Tests. HIROSHI NAKA- 
JIMA, Development of the Progressive Education Movement. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LVIII (8), August, 1953: EDITORIAL, Free- 
dom and Culture. DAYAMOY MITRA, Literature and Peace. P. SESHADRI AIYER, 
Some Fundamentals of the Unity of Indian Culture. JAGDISH SAHAI, Good and Evil 
and a Basis for Morality. SwAMI PRAJNANANANDA, Is Bhairava the Adi-Raga? 
M. H. Syep, Elements of Islamic Sufism. 


LVIII (9), September, 1953: EbrrorRIAL, Religion, the Manifestation of the Di- 
vinity Already in Man. BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, Swami Vivekananda. 
SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, The Mystery of Life and Death. MASSIMO SCALIGERO, 
Swami Vivekananda. SWAMI ANANYANANDA, The Parliament of Religions: What 
it has taught the World. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), IV (5), 
May, 1953: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, The Duties of a State Ruler in Ancient India. 
ENID M. EssAME, Aspects of International Education. 


IV (6), June, 1953: TADAKO NISHIYAMA, The Women of Japan. CHANDRA 
KUMARI HANDOO, Vedanta and Education. 


IV (7), July, 1952: RALPH J. BUNCHE, Human Rights. ROMA CHAUDHURI, The 
Position of Women in Medieval India. 


SHISO (THOUGHT) (Tokyo), No. 4, 1953: Motot HAYASHI, On the Formation 
of National Consciousness. TSUNENOBU TERAZAWA, Modern Nihilism and the 
Bourgeois. HAJIME NAKAMURA, The Logic of Natural Order and Artificiality. 


VEDANTA FOR EAST AND WEST (London), II (4), March-April, 1953: Sir 
JOHN STEWART-WALLACE, Vedanta and the West. 


II (5), May-June, 1953: Justice P. B. MUKHARJI, Sri Ramakrishna—The Signifi- 
cance of His Message. Orro RITSCHL, The Path of Beauty. CHITRITA GUPTA, 
Kena Upanishad. 


II (6), July-August, 1953: Swami GHANANANDA, The Science of Mantra. MA- 
HENDRANATH SIRCAR, Vedanta and Life. WoLFRAM H. Kocn, Harmony in 
Diversity. L. A. WARE, A Short Article: Vedanta and the Western Man. 
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THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras) XL (2), June, 1953: EbITORIAL, Religion in 
the Atomic Age. SWAMI VIRAJANANDA, Renunciation. K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, 
Civilization Versus Religion. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, Is Religion Anymore a 
Necessity for Humanity? (Symposium). B. G. KHER, Nivedita, The Great Daughter 
of India. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: Questioning and Enquiry. 


XL (3), July, 1953: EprrortAL, One Key-Idea in Hindu Planning of Life. SwAMI 
YATISWARANANDA, The Ideal of Religious Universalism and Harmony. N. RAG- 
HUNATHAN, Sri Rama: The Ideal Guru. C. KUNHAN RAJA, The Real Danger. 
SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: 
Travelling Teachers. 


XL (4), August, 1953: EDITORIAL, Service in Brahmachari-Dharma. SWAMI VIMA- 
LANANDA, Ten Commandments of Bhagavan Sri Krishna. S. R. RANGANATHAN, 
Sri Krishna in Indian Thought and Culture. K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, Swami 
Ramakrishnananda—The Incarnation of Selfless Service. J. K. SOUMITRI SHARMA, 
Crime and Its Cure in India. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: Friendliness and Compassion. 





News and Notes 





The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Appro- 
priate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Personal and professional congratulations are extended to Professor F. S. C. Northrop 
on his receiving the Wendell Wilkie Award for his The Taming of the Nations. This 
excellent book is reviewed in this issue. 


Swami Nikhilananda, of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, is giving a course 
of eight lectures entitled “Men and Thoughts in Indian Culture,” at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the winter season. This is the third time that Swami Nikhilananda has 
given such a course at Columbia. 


Donald Holzman has been appointed an instructor in Far Eastern Thought at the 
University of Michigan for the academic year 1953-54. He was formerly a pupil of 
Paul Demiéville at Collége de France, 1949-52, and at Yale, studying with Professor 
Johannes Rahder, 1953-54. His doctoral dissertation, presented at Yale University, 
consisted of an annotated translation of Yiian Chi, one of the seven sages of the Bamboo 
Grove. 


Professor Bond Fleming has been conducting a course entitled “Oriental Philosophy” 
at Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Fleming will be on ieave for the year 1953-54, on 
a Ford Foundation grant, but the course will be continued. 


The Franklin J. Matchette Foundation lectures in philosophy, fourth series, 1953, 
were delivered at Columbia this spring by Walter T. Stace, Professor of Philosophy, 
Princeton University, on the subject: “Mysticism and Human Destiny.” The titles of 
the lectures were “Mysticism, Logic, and Rationality”; “Creativity and Personality”; 
and “Mysticism, Morals, and Human Destiny.” 


The forty-seventh semi-annual Philosophical Forum being’ held at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, included the following lectures: William H. Werk- 
meister, “Some Philosophical Implications of the Life Sciences”; Herbert L. Searles, 
“Echoes and Impressions of the 11th International Congress of Philosophy”; Samuel 
H. Bergman (Hebrew University of Jerusalem), “Salomon Maimon’s Philosophy on 
the 200th Anniversary of His Birth (1753-1800)”; Paul E. Johnson (Visiting Pro- 
fessor, School of Religion), “Brightman’s Contributions to Personalism”; George Wat- 
son, “Psychoanalysis and Free Will”; Ludwig Marcuse (Professor of German), “Prag- 
matism in Germany.” 


Dr. Bernard Phillips, University of Delaware, has received a Fulbright award for 
study and teaching in Japan during 1953-54. The University of Delaware has awarded 
him a summer fellowship to finish research in southern India which was begun when 
he was a Fulbright appointee to India in 1950-51. 
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AESTHETICS East AND West, by Harold E. Mc- 
Carthy, 1:47-68 
Appleton, William W., A Cycle of Cathay: The 
Chinese Vogue in England During the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries (reviewed by 
Blake Clark), 1:84—-85 
The Archeology of World Religions: The Back- 
ground of Primitivism, Zoroastrianism, Hin- 
duism, Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and Sikbism, by Jack 
Finegan (reviewed by George P. Conger), 
4:374 
Aurobindo, Sri, The Life Divine (reviewed by S. 
K. Maitra), 2:178-182 
A BrsuiocraPHy oF CHINESE PHILosopny, by 
Wing-tsit Chan, 3:241-256 
Buddhism: A Religion of Infinite Compassion, 
edited by Clarence H. Hamilton (reviewed by 
Johannes Rahder), 2:177-178 
A Buddhist Bible, edited by Dwight Goddard (re- 
viewed by Johannes Rahder), 2:177-178 
Can East Meet West? by J. P. McKinney, 3:257- 
267 
Chan, Wing-tsit 
A BrBuiocRaPHY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY, 
3:241-256 
CuHINEsE PHILOSOPHY, 
Essay, 4:337-357 
review of Ezra Pound, trans., Confucius: The 
Great Digest and Unwobbling Pivot, 
4:371-372 
Cu’an (ZEN) BuppHIsM IN CHINA: Its History 
AND METHOD, by Hu Shih, 1:3-24 
Chari, C. T. K., ON THE DIALEcTICAL AFFINITIES 
BeTwEEN East aND West, Part I, 3:199- 
221; Part Il, 4:321-336 
Chatterjee, Satischandra 
The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge: A Critical 
Study of Some Problems of Logic and 
Metaphysics (reviewed by Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls), 1:83-84 
review of Swami Nikhilananda, The Upani- 
shads: A New Translation, Vols. 1 and II, 
1:81-82 
Chaudhuri, Haridas, THe INTEGRALISM OF SRI 
AUROBINDO, 2:131-136 
Curinese PuttosopHy, A BrIBLioGRAPHICAL Es- 
say, by Wing-tsit Chan, 4:337-357 
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CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND THE SECOND East- 
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G. Creel, 1:73-80 
Choudhury, Tarapada, review of Irach J. S. Ta- 
raporewala, The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra, 
2:178 7 
CHUANG-Tzb’s THEORY OF TRUTH, by Siao-Fang 
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